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The Mechanics Of Suspense 


by STEWART BEACH 


The author, the Associate Editor of House Beautiful, is a former lecturer on Short Story 
Writing at New York University and has also published books on this subject. 


Become the Inquiring Reporter for half an 
hour. Ask five short-story readers picked at 
random for a general definition of suspense 
and it is an even chance that their replies could 
be summarized somewhat in this manner: 
“Suspense is the moment in a mystery story 
when the villain has abducted the girl, and 
you sit on the edge of your chair waiting to 
see whether the hero will rescue her in time.” 
At least four of the five would deny that any 
but a mystery or a thrilling adventure story 
contains an ounce—or whatever the measure— 
of suspense. Yet every short story worth an 
editor’s precious moment—no matter whether 
it be a breath-taking adventure yarn or a 
frothy, amusing bit of nonsense—is packed 
with this vitalizing, necessary quality. With- 
out it, the reader lays his magazine aside with 
a yawn; without it, the most promising ma- 
terials become dull and completely undramatic. 

Suspense is that question raised in the read- 
er’s mind as to the outcome of certain strug- 
gles, or conflicts, which are fought out before 
him. Although its springs must be fitted care- 
fully into the story, suspense itself is actually 
a matter of the reader’s opinion. The author 
raises a series of questions in the reader’s mind 
with regard to the fortunes of his chief actor 
and minor actors. Will they be able to do 
this? Will they succeed in that? Question 
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succeeds question, each of them arousing sus- 
pense, or, to put it more simply, making the 
reader insist: “I’ve got to find out whether the 
chief actor succeeds or not.” 

Suspense, then, is the author’s snare to catch 
and develop the reader’s desire to learn the out- 
come of certain conflicts. It is no haphazard 
by-product of any given group of materials 
with fiction possibilities. It must be carefully 
developed if the story is to have its maximum 
effectiveness. This is not to deny that short- 
story materials not infrequently shape them- 
selves naturally into narratives properly vi- 
talized with suspense. They do. But more 
often they do not, and even in those cases 
where suspense is naturally present a proper 
concern for it and careful nurturing will in- 
crease its intensity. This discussion of the 
mechanics of suspense is designed as a test 
for a necessary ingredient of the short-story 
compound. 

Suspense grows from two roots, contrast 
and conflict. The latter is the natural comple- 
ment of the former; without one, the other 
can hardly be present. Contrast may be defined 
simply as the differences which exist between 
persons, between persons and backgrounds— 
environments—or between two backgrounds. 
One man is selfish, mean, unkind; another is 
generous, good, kind: that is contrast in char- 
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acter. One man is tall, strong, healthy; an- 
other is short, weak, sickly: that is contrast in 
physical appearance and condition. One wom- 
an is frank, quick in her movements, direct in 
her actions; another is evasive, languid, apt to 
take roundabout ways to reach a simple point: 
that is contrast both in physical and spiritual 
qualities. A man is born and bred in the city, 
accustomed to its ways, its amusements, its 
conveniences ; he finds himself in a tiny village 
far from a metropolis: that is contrast between 
a person and a background, or, depending some- 
what upon the emphasis, a contrast between 
two backgrounds. 

Contrast is one of the liveliest springs of in- 
terest in fiction. Not only in the short story 
but in other fiction forms as well, actors in par- 
ticular are contrasted deliberately. Without 
contrast, all is silver-gray, placid; there is none 
of the reality of life. Chief actor and minor 
actors perform their appointed business in per- 
fect peace with their background, with their 
situation, with themselves. There is nothing 
to hold the reader’s interest because there 
seems every reason to believe that all will be the 
same with the actors to-morrow, or next week, 
or next year. “If only there were a bit of dif- 
ference between them, now,” sighs the reader, 
“then something interesting might happen. 
If only the chief actor were moving against an 
uncongenial background; if only he weren’t so 
placid with that girl whom he will marry, of 
course. If only there were some little thing 
to make life a bit less certain.” 

And so there must be something to strike 
a contrast—something to tint the silver-gray 
with brighter colors—if the short story is to 
catch and hold the reader’s interest. The very 
adoption of the X-ray method of narration im- 
plies the necessity of some contrast, for it puts 
a problem in the chief actor’s life which he must 
solve—some condition with which he is not 
satisfied. So, by the very nature of things, he 
must be contrasted with another actor or with 
his background to a certain extent if the ma- 
terials are at all suitable for molding into a 
short story. It is the author’s problem to ac- 
centuate this contrast and to inject others. The 
main concern should be to make sure that all 
of the actors are not of an identical type and 
temperament. Not that they need to be radi- 











cally different—it is not necessary to set a 
hardened criminal against a Baptist minister 
in order to develop contrast. There need be 
only those marked differences in type which 
keep the story clear of the rut of placidity and 
afford opportunities for conflict. 

Contrast is the stuff of conflict, but conflict is 
the stuff of suspense. If all of the actors are in 
perfect accord with each other and with their 
background, then there is no conflict between 
them or between them and their background. 
And if no conflict exists, then there is nothing 
for the reader to wonder about—no impend- 
ing changes whose outcome is in doubt. If 
conflict is lacking, no suspense is created to 
make the reader continue until he learns what 
happens to the chief actor in solving his prob- 
lem and just how the conclusion disposes of 
the whole situation. 

Drama, in its most simplified definition, is 
men in conflict. Because dramatic action, 
which depends upon conflict, is the moving 
force of the short story, it is worth while to ex- 
amine in some detail the mechanics of conflict. 
There are five clear-cut possibilities for it: 
1. The conflict of man with himself. A poor 
man sees a wallet drop from the pocket of a 
man some distance ahead of him. No one else 
is in sight; the poor man might wait until the 
other was gone and retrieve the wallet without 
fear of detection. He hesitates, however. His 
conscience warns him that such an act would 
be little short of stealing. A struggle ensues 
between his desire for the money he imagines 
must be in the wallet and his better nature. 
That is conflict number one. 2. The conflict 
of man with his background. The scene is 
the Klondike in ’98. A young man from New 
York has joined the gold rush. The cold, the 
frightful discomforts of the trail, all these 
bring upon him a loathing and a hatred for the 
country which surrounds him. There is a con- 
flict between him and all of this bleak envi- 
ronment which hems him in. That is conflict 
number two. 3. The conflict of man with his 
situation. A lad of twenty in a small town has 
been forced to take over the family store upon 
the death of his father, forsaking the hope of 
college and a professional career upon which he 
had planned. He must work in order to sup- 
port his mother and two small sisters. How, 











in spite of this, is he to get the coveted univer- 
sity degree? Here is an actor in conflict with 
his situation. This is conflict number three. 
4. The conflict of man with man. Two law- 
yers fight for victory in an important case. 
Both of them are young; to each victory will 
mean the beginning of a reputation. Each is 
clever, brilliant even. Each uses all of his skill 
to defeat the other. They are directly opposed 
in attaining the same end. That is conflict 
number four. 5. The conflict of man with 
Fate. A doctor, working with natives for 
twenty years in the interior of Africa, finds the 
cure for a hitherto incurable disease. The ex- 
periments of a score of years have at last been 
rewarded ; he can retire with the knowledge of 
a life’s effort culminated in presenting mankind 
with one of its greatest boons. Flushed with 
satisfaction and happiness, he begins the long 
voyage back to civilization and America. So 
out of touch with affairs has he been in his 
wilderness station that fellow passengers are 
able to surprise him with news of a number of 
startling developments in the world. Arrived 
in New York he goes to the hospital where he 
performed his early experiments. A new build- 
ing has replaced the structure he knew. His 
former chief? Dead these four years, he is 
told. Disappointed, he seeks the new head, 
and pours out to him the details of his remark- 
able discovery. The other listens kindly, but 
tells him at the end of his recital that two years 
before another man in another part of the world 
had announced the same cure. Fate, in other 
words, had stepped in to rob the doctor of the 
fruit of his twenty years’ effort. That is con- 
flict number five. 


Every short story is built upon one major 
conflict and a series of smaller ones. The major 
conflict rises directly out of the problem of the 
chief actor. Somtimes it is a clear, simple 
conflict of one of the five types. More often it 
is a combination of two. The most usual form 
combines the third and fourth types: the con- 
flict of man with his situation and the conflict 
of man with man. But despite the combina- 
tion it is usually possible to separate the two; 
to find by analysis that one of them is the domi- 
nant conflict and the other a corollary. For 
example, in a story of the early West, the chief 
actor’s problem is to file title to a piece of valu- 
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able property rich in gold. It is government 
land, he has staked a claim, and sets out for 
the office of the proper Federal official. Mean- 
while, another man has likewise discovered the 
possibilities of the land. He has pulled up 
the chief actor’s stakes, put down his own, 
and is racing for the same Federal official. 
The chief actor’s problem in the first place was 
to file his claim. It was merely a conflict with 
his situation—the necessary trip from his claim 
to the office, beset by the difficulties of such 
a journey. But immediately he learns that an- 
other man is racing for the same destination, 
another conflict is injected. Now it is not 
only a conflict of the chief actor with his situ- 
ation, trying to cover ground as rapidly as pos- 
sible; it becomes also a conflict of man and 
man, each trying to defeat the other’s purpose. 
Still, the basic problem of the chief actor is 
represented by the first conflict. The other is 
a corollary. It is by no means always impor- 
tant to note these differentiations. But often 
in plotting the value of understanding them ap- 
pears when the author is anxious to test the 
scenes he has laid out for their suspense po- 
tentialities. If conflict enough is there, he need 
not worry himself with wondering if it is simple 
or complex. When conflict is present, strict 
definition and analysis are unnecessary. 

Suspense does not arise alone from the de- 
velopment of a single major conflict which rep- 
resents the chief actor’s struggles to solve his 
problem. Every scene of the story should de- 
velop its own major conflict. As in the case of 
the major conflict, these minor ones are some- 
times clear examples of one of the five types. 
Quite as frequently, they, too, are combina- 
tions. Usually, however, there is not more than 
a single conflict in each scene. 

By way of illustration, construct a scene 
from that somewhat melodramatic story of the 
race to file title. Give the actors horses to 
carry them. The chief actor spurs on until his 
progress is suddenly halted by a stream. The 
bridge has been washed away by spring floods. 
The water appears too swift for fording. Clear 
vision up and down the stream for some dis- 
tance discloses no other bridge and no more 
narrow point at which fording might be less 
dangerous. Here is a strong conflict of man 
with his situation. How is he to get across 
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that stream? He must do it, but how? The 
reader’s interest is fixed upon this necessity and 
his mind echoes the sympathetic and excited 
question: How is he to get across? The chief 
actor—and the reader—can almost hear the 
hoof beats of the minor actor’s horse thunder- 
ing in pursuit. Something must be done and 
quickly. The chief actor finally decides that 
he must take the chance of fording, and this is 
the climax of this particular scene. He drives 
his horse into the water and, while the reader 
watches, struggles to the other side. As his 
horse scrambles up the opposite bank to safety 
the conflict is resolved. Another one should 
be waiting in the next scene—and there is still 
the major conflict which will be resolved only 
when title is filed by one of the two men—but 
the conflict of this particular scene has been 
fought through and won. The reader’s scene- 
question is answered : the chief actor has forded 
the stream safely. 

Now the short story should be built up of 
scenes such as this. Not that there will always 
be “one wide river to cross,” not that the story 
need be a succession of melodramatic episodes, 
but the construction of each scene should follow 
in miniature the construction of the short story 
itself. There is the minor problem which pre- 
sents a minor conflict. The climax comes, the 
problem is solved, and the conflict over as the 
scene shifts to another. But through each 
scene the author has carried the reader in sus- 
pense, wondering whether its problem will be 
solved. Obviously, the problem is to be solved 
only by the conflict of one actor with himself, 
with background, with situation, with another 
actor, or with Fate. Therefore, if the problem 
is there, then the conflict is there. If the con- 
flict is there, then suspense is present and the 
reader’s interest is securely held. 

Each conflict raises its complementary ques- 
tion in the reader’s mind. When these two 
join, then suspense has been created. The 
reader, placed in touch with the story’s original 
situation by the author, asks first the general 
question suggested by the chief actor’s main 
problem: “Will he be able to solve his prob- 
lem?” As the body of the story begins, each 
scene displays its minor problem and its minor 
conflict which give rise to the reader’s minor 
question: “Will he manage to circumvent this 








difficulty which impedes his progress toward 
the solution of his problem?” And just as 
the reader’s major question is answered at the 
story’s close, so the reader’s minor questions 
are answered as the scenes themselves close. 

Each scene should represent a definite step 
toward the solution of the chief actor’s main 
problem. And, although through every scene 
the interest of the reader is focused upon the 
solution of this problem, it is focused particu- 
larly upon the specific step toward solution rep- 
resented by the scene in question. For this 
reason, the step must be a definite one toward 
the goal. It has been noted before that noth- 
ing unessential to the story itself should be in- 
cluded in the narration. Obviously, then, each 
scene must push the action forward and the 
interest of the reader, focused upon the chief 
actor as he moves through this particular scene, 
will likewise be fixed upon his solution of the 
main problem of the story. 


For this reason, it is necessary to keep each 
scene simple in its action and in its accomplish- 
ment. If the action is complicated by confus- 
ing detail, it requires too great concentration 
by the reader and destroys the smooth flow of 
the interest in the major problem toward whose 
solution the scene represents but a single step. 
By keeping each scene simple in its construc- 
tion, none of them stops the stream of action. 
The reader watches the scene, not as of major 
interest in itself, but merely as a step toward 
solution. 


The value of understanding conflict lies in 
the easy aid which it affords to analyzing sus- 
pense. It should be possible to state each 
scene in terms of its conflict. If the conflict is 
definite and clear, then it is probable that the 
scene itself is capable of holding the reader’s 
interest—that the mechanics of suspense have 
been set up. Each scene should be tested in 
this manner if there is any question of its ef- 
fectiveness: Make a statement of conflict by 
asserting, “The conflict of this scene is . . .” 
If the statement can be finished in a simple 
sentence it is certain that the scene does not 
suffer from overcomplexity and that its purpose 
is clear. 

How does all this apply to plotting a short 
story’s action? Largely as an assistance in 
mapping out the scope of each particular scene 
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and testing the value of the scene as a con- 
tributing part of the whole. Each scene in the 
body of the story should add further proof for 
the theorem which has been stated in the be- 
ginning. It should also advance the action of 
the story toward its climax. It is quite possible 
to imagine scenes which might fulfill both of 
these requirements and yet be deficient in the 
conflict which would keep the reader’s interest 
a lively and continually questioning quantity. 
Conflict is a fundamental requirement because 
it is the stuff of suspense. Without suspense 
the reader does not care to find out whether the 
theorem is proved or not. 


Just a word about suspense in the final 
scenes. The story sweeps on from the climax 
to the denouement and the solution of the 
problem. But suspense here is an easier mat- 
ter. If the story has held the interest through 
the climax, it is safe to guarantee that the 
reader will be more than eager to read the final 
scenes to find out what fate meets the chief 
actor and the minor actors. The ending is 
crowded with natural suspense if the body of 
the story has been properly constructed because 
in it the chief actor actually solves his problem 
and the reader is eager to follow out the ac- 
tion which this active solution entails. For ex- 
ample, that harried rider seeking to file his 
claim may be shown in the final scene dashing 
up the main street of the tiny Western village 
to the office which marks the end of his quest, 
after having made his final decision—reached 
the climax of the story—in a personal struggle 
with the other man, perhaps. From another 
street his rival bears down upon the same build- 
ing. The reader watches with fascination this 
race for a fortune. Natural suspense crowds 
it because this is the result of whatever climax 
has been arranged for the chief actor and is 
the solution of the problem. 


This is the point toward which the discussion 
was leading in the last chapter when it was 
pointed out that although it might not appear 
so thrilling to the reader as scenes which fol- 
lowed, the climax was the real point of highest 
interest. The analysis of conflict adds some- 
thing to a clarification of that point. If the 
climax is not approached carefully through 
scenes in which conflict provokes suspense, 
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then the reader—unless he be hard pressed to 
amuse himself—will hardly have reached the 
climax before laying the magazine aside with a 
yawn. If the climax is prepared for in the pre- 
ceding scenes, however, the reader’s interest is 
flogged to its highest pitch. He hitches for- 
ward in his seat as the chief actor decides to 
take the step which will mean success or fail- 
ure. There is no question of the reader’s in- 
terest now—the author has ensnared it. The 
last scene or two, then, pitches this interest of 
the reader a tone or two higher quite naturally. 
Thoroughly engrossed in the fortunes of the 
chief actor, he must find out whether the prob- 
lem is solved successfully. 

This discussion of conflict indicates again 
how fallacious is the conception of the short 
story as the natural, simple recital of a series 
of potentially interesting episodes. The short 
story is simple only when its mechanics are 
thoroughly understood. It is natural only in 
the sense that the actor on the stage is natural 
who evokes the enthusiastic comment: “Blank 
played his part perfectly. It seemed as though 
he weren’t acting at all!” But of course Blank 
was acting, and the comment of the playgoer 
indicates that he was acting a bit more cleverly 
than any one else in the cast. Blank is un- 
doubtedly an artist to create so mystifying an 
illusion of naturalness. Just so, the short 
story which strikes its reader as being so capi- 
tally lifelike is carefully built up by its author, 
not to reproduce life, but to give the illusion 
of it. In this conscious construction, conflict, 
which does not make itself felt every day at 
every moment, must play its careful part. No 
man is always in conflict with his fellows, with 
his situation, with his background, with him- 
self, or with Fate—even though he is caught 
in one of those crucial moments with which the 
short story deals. Yet the short story itself, in 
order to hold the reader’s interest, must show 
one continuous conflict and a series of minor 
ones which mark the steps in the resolution of 
the major conflict. The record of a week, ora 
month, or a year of a man’s actual life is care- 
fully sifted—this is the sorting of materials 
—and those events, episodes, and scenes are 
selected which best show the solution of the 
problem which faces him. The moments of 
no significance are discarded for those more 
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important ones which demonstrate the proof 
of the theorem. 


In this molding of materials and careful 
selection of the significant, the author’s aim is 
to cut away all of what might be called the 
“placid” material, leaving only that which is 
conflict provoking and necessary to the reader’s 
understanding of the fashion in which this 
actor solved his problem. The result should be 
so apparently true to life that the reader’s com- 
ment will be similar to the playgoer’s about 
Actor Blank. Yet the short-story writer has 
not given life—he has only produced a very 
thrilling illusion of life, stripped of all that 
makes it humdrum and uninteresting. 


ILLUSTRATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Every short story affords illustrations of 
contrast and the reader will find it valuable 
to check his understanding of this article by 
picking out the contrasts in several magazine 
short stories. Find contrasts of the types men- 
tioned in this article. Devise half a dozen 
story themes of your own with contrasts of 
both character and environment. In reading, 
learn to make yourself “contrast-conscious,” 
and test your own stories for this vital quality. 


2. Notice particularly in this treatise the 
emphasis placed upon carrying through the 
individual conflicts of each scene the main con- 
flict of the chief actor. Naturally if each 
scene carries forward the chief actor toward 
solution of his problem the scene conflict will 
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emphasize the main conflict as well. But 
making sure of it adds another check upon 
the story’s effectiveness which should not be 
overlooked. 


3. As an illustration of this running con- 
flict developed through all the scenes, think of 
the individual scene conflicts as overlapping. 
That is, each scene leads forward naturally to 
its successor ; there are no definite breaks ; each 
is dependent upon its predecessor. As an illus- 
tration of this practice, notice the overlapping 
of thought in the paragraphs of any well-con- 
structed piece of writing. Try, here and there, 
to cut off the last sentence or two of a para- 
graph without altering or spoiling the sense. 
If the story or article has been well constructed 
this can be done only at the sacrifice of some 
pertinent point or at least some nice shade of 
meaning. For the last sentence in each of the 
paragraphs will leave the thought suspended 
so that the first sentence of the next depends 
upon it directly. This same process should be 
carried into the construction of conflict. That 
is, each scene conflict should lead up to the scene 
conflict which follows. And each scene con- 
flict should be dependent to some extent upon 
its predecessor. 


“The Mechanics of Suspense” is from the 


book by Stewart Beach, “Short Story Tech- 
nique” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) and ts here 
reprinted by permission of author and pub- 


lisher. 
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First Person Singular 
by M. R. ROSENE 


“I think all stories should be written in the 
third person,” said the late Ring Lardner in 
an interview for WRITER several years ago. 
“It is much easier to place yourself in the 
shoes of your central character and use the 
capital ‘I’ but it is wrong.” 

This is hard on Melville who wrote ‘Moby 
Dick’ in the first person. It is also a little 
difficult for Mark Twain, a notoriously lazy 
man even for an author, who apparently took 
the easy way out with ‘Huckleberry Finn’. In 
fact it is a little hard on Ring himself. Maybe 
he forgot to glance through “Round Up” before 
he gave out the interview. There are thirty- 
five Lardner stories in that collection, the best 
work of one of the best writers of his time, 
and seventeen of them are done in the first 
person. 

It is easier to write a story in the first per- 
son than it is to write the same story in the 
third. But that is no legitimate reason for its 
disuse. The job of any writer is to communi- 
cate an emotion, a spectacle, or a conviction, 
to the reader. If a labor-saving device like 
the first person exists to make the job easier 
without ruining the essential communication, 
that is only a good break for the author and 
insufficient fuel for a critical jeremiad. 

There are disadvantages and limitations in 
the use of the first person, and the wary writer 
will do well to keep an eye on them. For in- 
stance, it is treacherous ground for a writer 
with a tendency towards martydom and the 
maudlin. Another: some writers (see certain 
stories in the Quality and ‘Little’ magazines) 
have found it too convenient to hide his inex- 
perience behind a cretinous vernacular and the 
capital ‘I’, In this type of story the ‘I’ be- 
comes a camouflage for the errors of the 
author. 

Invisible barriers exist between the author 
and his readers, and any device which serves 
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to lower, puncture, or destroy them, deserves 
all credit. Readability, a rare quality at best, 
is the greatest barrier-smasher ever heard of. 
It may be wooed to a certain extent by prudent 
use of the informal person. An interesting 
illustration of this point may be provided by 
contrasting two famous twentieth century auto- 
biographies, “The Education Of Henry 
Adams” and H. G. Wells’ “Experiment In Au- 
tobiography.” It is so natural to use the first 
person in autobiography that the third per- 
son strikes one as affectation, yet the author of 
the “Education” refers to himself as ‘Adams’, 
‘Henry’, or ‘he’, without perceptibly upsetting 
the reader. He retains the aloof and objec- 
tive air he probably desired. He is lucid, criti- 
cal, and a little remote. There is a noticeable 
chill in the air. Wells utilizes the conventional 
‘I’, and he is about as remote as the man who 
runs the delicatessen down on the corner. 
When he preaches, which he does often and 
to great length, he is no more Olympian than 
the precinct committeeman who stocks up on 
pretzels and dill pickles at the same delicatessen. 
The Wells over-the-counter style makes easy 
reading. Both books are important books, but 
I have never yet met a man who lingered be- 
yond his regular bedtime to finish “The Edu- 
cation Of Henry Adams”. 

A similar confidential style has been obtained 
in fiction masquerading as autobiography, as 
in Defoe’s “Moll Flanders”; in autobiography 
disguised as fiction, as in Butler’s “The Way 
Of All Flesh”. 

In any story where dialogue is registered the 
ubiquitous first person is present, since a 
character’s lines are always done in the first 
person. At first glance this seems a sinister 
fact, but it has soothed many a writer’s night- 
mare. Once in a while an author decides to 
give his hero a dose of solitude, i.e., the hero 
may be a lighthouse keeper, a dictator, a 
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marooned sailor, or an honest man. Result: 
long arid stretches in the story where dialogue, 
that magical dispeller of drowsiness in the audi- 
ence, is unfortunately extinct. The only way 
to dig up some dialogue is to have the hero 
talk to himself ; which is precisely the thing to 
do. When the story is written in the first 
person the hero can talk to himself without 
being tagged as alooney. This excellent device 
is used by Thomas Janvier in his entertaining 
“In The Sargasso Sea”. 

Incidentally, a great many famous juveniles 
are written in the first person; the simplicity, 
the amiable bluster, the hairy chest of the av- 
erage adventure yarn do well enough under 
the auspices of the capital ‘T’. 

From the highly oxygenated adventure tale 
to the sardonic novels of Somerset Maugham 
is a long journey. And it speaks well for the 
first person that “Moon And Sixpence” and 
“Cakes And Ale” were successfully written in 
it. Behind that disarming simplicity Maugham 
makes great execution among the stuffed shirts 
of literature and the arts. Mordant, terse, full 
of pith, modern in every sense of the word, 
these books were not too ‘advanced’ for the first 
person. 

By far the greatest office of this person lies 
in its performance with material, which, like 
Swiftian satire, fantasy, or horror, has no 
parallel in the experience of the average reader, 
and thus fails to carry conviction to him unless 
the telling is done very artfully indeed. The 
success of Bernard Shaw, a discerning critic 
once remarked, is the success of a man who 
knows how to state the commonplace in terms 
of the shocking. Swift, Wells, and Defoe have 
stated the shocking in terms of the common- 
place. It is no coincidence that “Gulliver”, 
“The War Of The Worlds’, and “A Journal 
Of The Plague Year” are written in the first 
person. 

In 1665 London was taken with the plague. 
London was overpopulated and poorly drained ; 
its inhabitants died in shocking circumstances 
with extreme rapidity. For a year commerce 
was abandoned, and London was occupied only 
by the stricken, the drivers of dead-wagons, 
the poor, and a scattering of the reckless. The 
plague passed, but fifty years afterwards threat- 
ened to return, and the public, vaguely recalling 


the horror which befell its grandparents, 
howled for information. Defoe, like a good 
pamphleteer, rose to the occasion with ‘A 
Journal Of The Plague Year’. 

He invented a pious saddler, resident in 
Whitechapel, ‘who continued all the while in 
London’. ‘It was about the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1664,’ relates this hardy Citizen, ‘that 
I, among the rest of my neighbours, heard, in 
ordinary discourse, that the plague was re- 
turned again in Holland.’ 

Certainly this is a sufficiently bourgeois style ; 
it is pedestrian prose in the grand manner. The 
saddler thus proceeds to detail all that he ob- 
served of the plague in London, from the 
exodus of the rich, through all the bizarre and 
horrible intimacies of the passage of the pestil- 
ence, to the resumption of business a year later. 

The book had a great and immediate sale. 
It was accepted by medical men and by his- 
torians as the authority on the plague of 1665. 
Today it is a writers’ textbook in realism. The 
factors are these. In 1665 Defoe was six years 
old. His ‘Journal’ is a compound of all the 
old wives’ tales he ever heard, and a few of 
his own childish recollections, on a frame of 
facts which he dug out of the accounts written 
at the time and place of the plague. Yet no 
other description of the horrible carries quite 
so much conviction. Defoe did the business by 
attending soberly to minutiae, and by writing 
in the first person. 

Writers are convinced that the happiest pos- 
session of a reader is a well developed will- 
to-believe. Readers are supposed to have a cer- 
tain enthusiasm for truth, but this is anciently 
known to be misleading. What the reader de- 
mands is not truth but plausibility, altogether 
a different matter. What is plausibility? It 
is hard to define. Some cynics aver that men 
are reassured by falsehood and suspect truth. 
At any rate the modern travel-writer is well 
aware of the will-to-believe. The spirit of 
Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville is not 
dead, and professional travelers continue to 
pull the long bow with profit and gusto. They 
do it best in the first person. 

Other properties of the informal tense should 
be mentioned. The narrator tends to focus the 
movement, in a story done in this manner, 

(Continued on Page Sixty-Four) 
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“Old Jules” Is Now 
In Its Eighty-Fifth Thousand 


My German-Swiss grandmother had a say- 
ing for every occasisn. One she found par- 
ticularly useful was “Setting a cur on a fine 
pillow doesn’t improve the dog”. Two years 
ago, when the last revision of Old Jules was 
completed and the manuscript started once 
more from publisher to publisher no one con- 
sidered it an occasion for acclaim or commen- 
dation. I doubt whether two years travel and 
a fine pillow have improved that dog very much. 
There is, however, no use denying that the fine 
pillow has given the dog’s mistress considerably 
broadened opportunities and obligations. Cer- 
tainly the opportunity to come and go with 
some freedom through editorial portals such 
as those of the Atlantic Monthly Press and 
Little, Brown and Company for ten days might 
well be envied any beginning writer. And 
Eastern reporters I discovered, are grand peo- 
ple to know when you can get them to tell you 
about the novels they are secretly writing, or, 
as one did me, lets you glimpse something of 
the vast mystical vistas he calls his human 
soul. And there is the amazing way busy 
Nebraskans rush around to do things for you. 
For instance, under the kind escortage of Fred 
Ballard I was marched blandly past flunkies 
and those who humbly wait to be seen by 
flunkies, directly to the office of the assistant 
story editor of RKO, a most gracious hostess, 
even during business hours. Miss Mackay, 
the story editor, came in to chat with us, calling 
our fellow townsman by his first name as easily 
as one cowhand speaking to another in our own 
Panhandle. 

Then there is the fan mail that any prize 
award always seems to bring, in my case over 
half from writers and would be writers. There 
was, for example, the bulky envelope, with a 
photograph, from a twenty-seven year old in 
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I Wrote A Book 


by Mari Sandoz 


who won the Atlantic Monthly 
non-fiction award 


the East who has written a book on a “com- 
pletely new and different” system of philos- 
ophy. He wants it published immediately in 
limp leather, preferably green. And the two 
old goldseekers who have been to the Klon- 
dike. One of them has a book-length ac- 
count of his experiences in long hand, “poorly 
written on bad paper,” he admits, and encloses 
a copy of a testimonial from a minister who 
says he has read the work and found it “is 
interesting, but lacks human interest and is 
deficient in spelling and rhetoric.””’ Now and 
then a writer offers me five or even ten per 
cent of his royalties to come if I will “whip” 
his manuscript into shape. Others think all 
I need to do is sponsor them to my publishers. 


One can’t forget the pathetically optimistic 
older women who are obviously so brave, and 
send you poems, generally about flowers and 
angel faces and God. And the countless 
middle-aged men who are so invariably both 
good Christians and lonesome that one almost 
assumes the two go together. But among all 
this welter are the many really delightful letters 
one receives. Many of mine come from those 
who knew Old Jules long ago. Two admitted 
that they were escorted into the world by the 
old settler’s apparently adequate hands. 

But the Slim Jim who used to dodge cactus 
and sandburs out in Sheridan County never 
could have imagined half of what has happened 
to her during the last few months. Surely she 
never would have dared dream of “sitting” 
for a sketch by anyone, and certainly not by 
such a well known artist as Georges Schreiber. 
A most interesting young man he turned out 
to be, and made very uncomfortable by the 
muggy heat of Boston and the stupid restric- 
tions that compelled him to work in the bright 
sun. July sun on Beacon Hill is no more kind 
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than that which shone on the Great American 
Desert when the Mormons plodded their weary 
way westward along the Platte. 

And certainly the little girl who sat on the 
flat-topped gate-post and watched, with con- 
siderable envy, the bunting trimmed teams go 
by to the celebration at Palmer’s grove on the 
Niobrara never hoped to spend July 4, 1935, 
at Newport. Not Newport, Nebraska, in the 
hay shipping center of the world, but New- 
port, Rhode Island, one-half of a State capi- 
tal in the old school geographies. 

There, in the sunny harbor, lay the James 
and the Vanderbilt yachts, and spread along 
the sea were the extravagant summer palaces 
we heard denounced when we were children ; 
huge impressive piles of stone, with the sad, 
grave-yard look of excavated temples. At the 
cliff drive Miss Fitzpatrick of the Atlantic 
pointed off across the water. “That way lies 
Spain,” she said. And suddenly the dead show 
of the Vanderbilts and the Dukes and their 
kind was forgotten. Here, before me, lay the 
sea, the sea that was as much like my home- 
land as I hoped it would be the day I sat at 
the edge of a blowout in the sandhills and read 
my first book by Conrad. 

Then there are the innumerable fine people 





I met, both in Nebraska and in the East, 
through the prize award. They vary from the 
red-cheeked veteran of the Atlantic to Paul 
Hoffman, the young man who gets the credit 
for “discovering” the winner, and as familiar 
with the home scenes of my book as though 
he had been one of the brothers, a very talented 
brother, with a published novel and many short 
stories and poems to his credit. And then 
there is the remarkable Mr. Weeks, editor-in- 
chief of the Atlantic Monthly Press and the 
author of what promises to be an unusual book 
for writers. He has the distinction, among 
other things, of causing me to lose my temper 
and what is more unprecedented, has been 
forgiven. 

But all these things have no more bearing 
upon the book than the fine pillow upon the 
cur. My writing falls as far below the standard 
I have set for it as it did last June. I have 
gained a little leisure to write—no greater 
facility and certainly not one whit more of 
understanding or discernment of either litera- 
ture or life. These things are beyond prizes, 
editorial offices, book club selections and critics. 
These things come, if they come at all, through 
effort and pain and the dark road of night; 
like death they come to the writer alone. 


Copyright: The Nebraska Alumnus 





THE LAST MONTH OF 
THE WRITER’S SHORT STORY CONTEST 


THe Writer will conduct a short story contest ending March Ist, for which the following prizes 


will be awarded: 


First Prize: $100.00 in cash. 


Second Prize: One Royal Typewriter, standard rebuilt model. 
Third to Tenth Prizes: Choice of: Parker Sacless Fountain Pen, value $7.50 each, or 


World Wide Illustrated Encyclopedia. 


Eleventh to Twentieth Prizes: One-year subscriptions to THE WRITER. 


RULES 


1. Stories must be unpublished, original, and typewritten. Any length up to six thousand 


words. No manuscripts will be returned, so do not enclose stamped envelopes. 


Keep a carbon 


copy. Stories remain the property of the entrant. 


2. Competitors must enclose one dollar with each story sent for one six-months’ subscrip- 
tion, new extension, or renewal, to THE WRITER. 

3. Contest closes at midnight, March Ist, 1936. Judges will be the editorial board of Tue 
WRITER, whose decisions will be final. Address manuscripts: Contest Editor, THz Writer, 8 
Arlington St., Boston. 

Your story may be about any scene or subject possible in fiction. If it is one of the winning 
selections we will gladly put it in the hands of a reputable agent, if you so wish, for possible sale. | 
No limitation is made on the type of story, so that any medium may be open to such approach. 


— The Editors. 
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Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


VI. CHARACTERIZATION — An Overview 
by TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


In an earlier article I indicated that brief com- 
mercial fiction may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes—the plot story and the narrative 
of characterization. Of these two, the plot 
story, for all its apparent mechanical com- 
plexity, is actually simpler to construct, easier 
to do well, and at least eighty percent more 
readily sold. (The manuscript market takes 
five plot yarns to every one of characteriza- 
tion.) American readers like action stories; 
the picture of some sort of swift, material 
achievement appears to stimulate them more 
than does that of the growth of or change in 
character. Naturally enough, there must be 
an amount of characterization in every plot 
story, but the plot is responsible certainly for 
seven-tenths of the average reader’s interest. 

The characterization story, on the other 
hand, quite reverses this percentage scheme. 
In most good narratives of this sort, plot is 
reduced to the tiniest workable unit. Here 
the story is concerned with one purpose only, 
and that is to explain the detail and meaning of 
one phase of the central actor’s life. The 
sound story of characterization is, generally, 
a more honest yarn and, it is, accordingly, a 
more significant one. It is dedicated more to 
the revelation of what a person is rather than 
of what he does, although it may employ doing 
as a means to examine being. 

The following items represent some of the 
basic elements which the writer should take 
into consideration when he sets about to cre- 
ate the story of characterization. 


1. As in the plot story, the central character 
must be faced with a problem. This problem, 
however, will be solved by decision rather than 
by accomplishment, and that decision will rep- 
resent the final test of character change. 


2. The problem thus must be one which in- 
volves a choice—sometimes between right and 
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wrong, sometimes between good and better, or 
between bad and worse. It must depict, so 
far as the life of the character is concerned, a 
major turning point which will, perhaps, de- 
termine his whole philosophy, his whole exis- 
tence, and so fix his happiness or unhappiness 
for the remainder of his life. 

For instance, in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
short story “Markheim,” the central character 
finds himself balanced precariously on the 
horns of a dilemma. He must make a decision 
which means either life or death to him. He 
has murdered the proprietor of an antique shop, 
and now, upon this murder—capping a pro- 
gressively evil career—he is suddenly con- 
fronted by his conscience. It shows him two 
futures—one, guilty ease and continued life 
through his opportunity now to escape with 
the old dealer’s money; the other, expiation 
and certain death which will follow if he hands 
himself over to the police. The moment he 
makes up his mind, the story is done, and this 
decision is revealed fully to the reader, not 
until the very last line of the tale. 

3. Great care must be given to the descrip- 
tion of the central character, but the pictur- 
ing of him must not be attempted in any one 
unit of the yarn by the cataloguing method 
which begins by photographing the man mi- 
nutely from top to toe, from personality to 
soul. The actor’s character must be developed 
slowly, certainly, and in significantly increas- 
ing detail as the narrative proceeds. 

4. Proper character development should be 
planned to show the whole man through the 
three media: his appearance, his actions, and 
his thought, or by an interchangeable combina- 
tion of these elements. 

5. Singleness of point of view is tremen- 
dously important in the story of characteriza- 
tion. This changelessness of narrative angle 
is here demanded even more than in the plot 
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story. The author must never be outside the 
character’s mind, and he must record each re- 
action of that mind to every significant stimu- 
lus, objective and subjective. Each other actor 
in the piece becomes simply a foil to the cen- 
tral character—a means to an end, a motivating 
force toward an achievement. 


6. Background materials in this type of 
yarn should be caught up through the char- 
acter’s thought rather than by the author’s di- 
rect exposition. The brevity or length of these 
materials will depend entirely upon their value 
in explaining not the story but the character 
as he is presented to the reader. 

7. The physical details of environment will 
build setting and atmosphere, and they will, 
at times, act as the stimuli which will help in 
the building up or destroying of the actor. 
They may be, not infrequently, deciding fac- 
tors in the final choice which the character 
will make. 

8. No wires should be pulled in the story 
of characterization to bring about an ending 
different from that which truth and fact may 
dictate. This narrative, oftener than not, ar- 
rives at an unhappy conclusion. If yours does, 
leave it that way. Many an author has de- 
stroyed what might otherwise have been an 
admirable piece of prose by creating an en- 
tirely artificial solution to meet what he thought 
were market demands. 


9. It is more important that the author 
know his character well than that he know in 
detail either the problem or the solution. In- 
timately-known characters create their own 
problems. When a problem has thus been 
raised, it will in turn further create character 
and so help to determine the solving decision. 


10. The materials for the characterization 
story are richer in content and value than they 
can ever be for the narrative of plot. The best 
yarn of character development usually concerns 








the most ordinary person doing the most ordi- 
nary things in the most ordinary environment. 
You, yourself, your next-door neighbor, the 
grocery man, the girl at the lunch counter, the 
pan-handler on Broadway, the old fellow sun- 
ning himself on the porch of the local poor- 
house—each of these, seen in narrative pro- 
portion, can become a moving force in the 
greatest story ever told. Beautiful heroines 
and handsome heroes, sophisticated wit and 
crackling epigram, neatly contrived and breath- 
taking “black-out” scenes, the action of sus- 
pense—all are as nothing when the author can 
look behind the wistful eyes of a Civil War 
veteran on Decoration Day, of a newcomer 
to Ellis Island, of a young mother with a dying 
child. This is the stuff of life. Yet this is 
not substance; this is spirit. 

11. The length of the story of characteriza- 
tion is often less than that of the plot yarn. 
If the short, short story has any excuse at all 
for its existence, it achieves it when acting as 
the vehicle for characterization prose. Which 
is not, by the way, to say that the short, short 


_ Story is at all the best form for characteriza- 


tion fiction. The length of the characteriza- 
tion story should be determined solely by the 
fullness of the picture required to demonstrate 
a distant change in the life of its central figure. 

The elements in the foregoing outline will 
be discussed either individually or in groups in 
next month’s article, which bears as its sub- 
title “Detail A.” Our whole analyze of 
characterization, carried through the next 
three issues, will be completed in Article IX 
with a list of the very limited markets for this 
type of fiction. Article X will describe the so- 
called “synthesis” story, which fuses almost 
with equal proportions the plot and characteri- 
zation elements. It will conclude with a sum- 
mary of the entire scheme of the fiction pattern, 
along with recommendations for reading and 
further study. 
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Rudyard Kipling - In Memoriam 


by JAMES LYON HALL 


WE had come down late, my bride and I, and 
were having breakfast in the dining room 
which looks out over Bermuda’s Hamilton 
harbor. Everyone else had finished except 
one other breakfaster. We had arrived for 
our honeymoon only the day before and knew 
none of the ten or twelve people staying at 
the Inn. A few minutes after our grapefruit 
had been put on the table, the other occupant 
of the dining room picked up his tea cup, came 
over to our table and inquired if he might 
finish his meal with us. Somewhat reluctantly 
we bade him welcome. Our visitor was a man 
who looked to be in his early sixties, appeared 
quite vigorous, and had the bushiest eyebrows 
I have ever seen. Before half a dozen minutes 
had gone by Mason and I had become so 
charmed with the old gentleman’s conversa- 
tion that breakfast, Bermuda—everything was 
forgotten. Having finished his tea and learned 
our names, where we hailed from, and so forth, 
he rose from the table, bowed, and: 

“I hope to see something of you young peo- 
ple while you are here. My name is Kipling, 
Rudyard Kipling. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Kipling was a patient in a nearby hos- 
pital, and her husband spent the whole day 
and sometimes the evening there with her. 
He always returned for luncheon and in time 
for a drink before dinner. One day at noon, 
knowing that I came from Maryland, he asked 
me to mix him our local drink—a mint julep. 

The better part of that afternoon I spent 
scouring the countryside for something that 
would in some way resemble mint. The best 
I could find was a very doubtful cross between 
a rank mint and a course cat-nip, the bouquet 
of which made my mission—a good mint 
julep—a well-nigh impossible task. However, 


I did the best I could, and endeavored to dis- 
guise the tell-tale odour of the “mint” with a 
very generous portion of rye whiskey. Now, 
Mr. Kipling had a habit of drinking whatever 
he might be drinking very hurriedly, and a 
julep, owing to—if nothing else—its potency, 
is a drink to be treated with respect. Ina very 
few minutes the drink was finished. Mr. Kip- 
ling looked at me with a very refreshed eye 
and asked: 

“Hall, where you come from—do they drink 
very many of these things at one time?” 

We had no more at that sitting, but we did 
nearly every other evening of my stay. 


The old gentleman’s desire not to be lionized, 
and not to be bothered by autograph seekers, 
newshawks, and their kind was very evident. 
Rarely did he take the road to the hospital 
where Mrs. Kipling was, or the road into Ham- 
ilton. He preferred the fields and the woods, 
for it was only in this way that he could avoid 
being pestered. On several occasions Mason 
and I accompanied him for a part of the way 
to the hospital, and it was then when he was 
away from the others that his deep love for 
young people so struck me. With us on these 
walks he was friendly and affectionate. Sev- 
eral times he spoke to us as “My children” 
and I shall never forget the look of loneliness 
and sorrow that came over his face when he 
did. The loss of his only son was a blow from 
which I believe he never recovered. I never 
heard him express by actual statement his dis- 
like for America, but when in a group he 
seldom allowed an opportunity to slip by with- 
out caustic comment. For the German nation 
he had an undying hatred, and did not hesitate 
to express it. He never forgave them the death 
of his only son in the Great War. 


The evening before we sailed back to this 
country was one of the most beautiful ones 
Continued on Page 54 
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Many of us complain of not receiving the 
things in life we most desire. But seldom do 
we attach this lack to an inefficiency in our- 
selves. We seem to take it for granted that 
if certain conditions were changed, or certain 
unpleasant obstacles removed, we would be able 
to attain the things for which we are now 
striving. But we can’t reach the other side 
of a river by wishing the river not there. If 
we want something in life that seems very far 
away but most desirable, it is sensible to be- 
lieve that the only logical thing to do is to or- 
ganize a systematic campaign and build, 
through a step-by-step approach, a road that 
leads directly to our goal. But strange as it 
may seem there are many of us who want 
something and don’t know exactly what we 
want. We look constantly, and fail to see, for 
the simple reason that our focal point is ob- 
scured by faulty vision. This holds true of 
many visionary things. We ask an unemployed 
young man what he wants, and he replies, “I 
want a job.” We ask him what type of job 
he wants, and he says, “I’ll take anything that 
pays a good salary.” But what is it he wants? 

Let us apply the same reasoning to our- 
selves. 


“What do you want?” 

“I want to become a writer.” 

“Why do you want to become a writer?” 

It is here we must pause and analyze our- 
selves before we can give a truthful answer. 
Will your answer, framed in one sentence, be 
one of the following? 

“Because I’m capable of judging my own 
talents and know I have writing ability.” 

“Because I consider writing the most pleas- 
ant way of making a living.” 


The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 





“Because I believe the financial returns are 
large and satisfying.” 

“Because it affords me an opportunity to ex- 
press myself.” 

“Because I receive an aesthetic thrill out of 
my creative efforts.” 

“Because I am out of work and must find 
some way of making a living.” 

Can it be said that any of these reasons are 
absolutely wrong? Many of us would find it 
difficult to pick only one and say, “That is 
my reason for wishing to be a writer.” And 
many of us can combine two or more and say, 
“Those are my reasons for wishing to become 
a writer.” 

We will pass on to the next step and ask, 
“What kind of writer do you wish to be?” 

It is here that some of us find ourselves 
groping for an answer. We grant that we all 
want to be good writers, but do we want to 
write fiction, non-fiction, novels, short stories, 
juvenile stories, travel sketches, biographies, 
short stories for the quality, popular, or pulp- 
paper magazines? What do we want to write? 

As this column is devoted to the short story, 
we will narrow our field down to those who 
wish to be short story writers. And as short 
stories for the quality magazines are written 
without conventional formulae, we will con- 
cern ourselves chiefly with such stories as ap- 
pear in the popular and pulp-paper magazines. 
It is now that we will begin preparing our 
systematic campaign or logical method of ap- 
proach. 

First we must decide upon the type of story 
we wish to write. We retard our progress when 
we indiscriminately write first one type of story 
and then another. It is quite possible to write 
a story that will interest several magazines hav- 
ing a similarity of appeal. But we must have 
in mind this group of magazines when we write 
our story. As an example let us say that we 
wish to construct the type of material that ap- 
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pears in the women’s magazines, that group 
composed of McCall’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Pictorial Review, Good Housekeeping, 
Delineator, Ladies’ Home Journal, et cetera. 
So that we may familiarize ourselves with the 
type of work these editors are buying, it is 
necessary that we read the stories appearing in 
their magazines. A casual reading, however, 
is not adequate. We must read with a purpose, 
with several purposes, in fact. We want to 
discover the reasons that prompted the pur- 
chase of the published stories. We want to 
find out just what element many of the stories 
have in common. We want to know why a 
story appears in McCall’s Magazine and not 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan 
or Liberty. We further want to understand 
the technical construction of the stories we 
read. How did the author create a certain 
effect, portray a character, build his element 
of suspense? And what is of great importance, 
we want to know what all these authors are 
writing about. What is their subject matter? 
What is their theme? What elements work 
into the construction of the plot? What effect 
do they all accomplish? 

After we have read about fifty stories ap- 
pearing in these magazines (this figure is de- 
cidedly not too high), let us see whether we 
can discover something that seems to be a 
general attribute of all the stories. Do we 
find out that there is a conflict between two 
men and a woman or between two women and 
aman? Do we feel a definite touch of glamor 
—such as yachting parties, beautiful gowns 
and palatial ball rooms? Or is it that we have 
felt the dregs of remorse and have been shown 
the squalid shacks of poverty? Whatever this 
general element may be, it is our duty to recog- 
nize it and make it a part of the stories we our- 
selves write for this group of magazines. There 
are many things to be learned by the careful 
reading and analysis of stories already pub- 
lished. It is in this way that we discover the 
policy of a magazine as well as many of its 
editorial taboos. 

Let me now say that we have arrived at the 
point where we understand the requirements 
of the group of magazines we are studying. 
Our next step is to write a story embodying 
all we have learned. When the story is finished 
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we will make a list of the publications most 
likely to be interested in our story. We will 
number the publications 1, 2, 3, and so on, 
putting at the top of the list the magazine we 
think is the best possibility. We will then send 
our story, which we will call No. 1, to the No. 
1 magazine on our list. And immediately we 
will begin another story for magazine No. 1. 
If story No. 1 is returned from magazine No. 
1, we will send it to magazine No. 2. But as 
soon as story No. 2 is completed we will send it 
to magazine No. 1. By this time story No 1 
may have gone as far as magazine No. 3, or 
even 4. But our point is that there is one spe- 
cial magazine we are trying to reach. All our 
work is aimed at this magazine, but failing here 
we have still further opportunities. 

By offering stories in this systematic way, 
the publishers’ readers and the editors will come 
to recognize our name and remember it. They 
will observe that we are persistent, that we 
are taking this business of writing seriously, 
that we can be relied upon for not one story but 
many. If we can turn out a story every two 
weeks and send it consistently to the magazines 
on our list, it will not be long until we build 
up a reputation for being a prolific writer ; and 
it is not unlikely that the editor will say, “Per- 
haps this person does have something to offer, 
after all.” It may be that we will exact from 
him a more thorough consideration which will 
eventually lead to an acceptance and our initial 
step as a writer of successful short stories. 

The person who sends stories out in a hap- 
hazard way, fails to establish recognition be- 
tween the magazine and himself. If we send 
a story first to Pictorial Review, then to Ameri- 
can, then to a score of other magazines, and 
do not send Pictorial Review another story for 
the period of a year, it is not likely that our 
name is remembered in the Pictorial Review 
office. 

In grouping the magazines which we think 
will be prospects for our material, we must not 
make the mistake of taking too many into our 
group. If we write detective stories, we can’t 
expect a magazine that uses the adventure type 
of detective story to be interested in a yarn 
that is purely deductive. If a magazine wants 
sophisticated stories of the smart set, it will 
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CoL.ier’s, the National Weekly, although gen- 
erally regarded as one of the popular maga- 
zines, is actually a journal of opinion—a jour- 
nal of opinion which, through a simple edi- 
torial formula, has achieved a much larger cir- 
culation than the other periodicals of this group. 
Collier’s, as do the other journals of opinion, 
places emphasis upon its editorial comment and 
special articles, rather than upon fiction, as is 
the case with most of the so-called popular 
magazines. 


“Tt is Collier’s editorial pages, combined with 
news-gathering facilities and abilities, that 
have built up the reputation of this magazine 
as a dynamic force in American life,” the pub- 
lishers have pointed out. Fiction the maga- 
zine carries, to be sure, but this is done “to 
diversify the magazine’s appeal and to round 
it out as a unit.” Explaining the position of 
the periodical in this regard, the editors have 
written : 

“Tt is an axiom in the magazine world that 
fiction is the most effective feature for the 
purpose of attracting and holding circulation, 
and no magazine with a definite, serious edi- 
torial purpose, promoted by comment and dis- 
cussion alone, without fiction, has ever reached 
a circulation of more than a few score of thou- 
sands.” 


In line with this editorial assumption—the 
validity of which the history of magazine pub- 
lishing seems to bear out—Collier’s has com- 
manded the work of some of the world’s most 
prominent writers of fiction. Typical con- 
tributors have included Kathleen Norris, Zane 
Grey, Peter B. Kyne, Sax Rohmer, Arthur 


Collier's, The National Weekly 






Somers Roche, George Preedy, and E. Phillips 
Oppenheim—all of whom will be recognized as 
story tellers who have learned the art of captur- 
ing the interest of the masses. Yet other Col- 
lier writers that might be included in such a 
list are Richard Harding Davis, A. Conan 
Doyle, George Ade, Bliss Carman, Rudyard 
Kipling, Booth Tarkington, Jack London, and 
Erich Maria Remarque. 


Periodicals which have attained wide pop- 
ularity have relied in so doing, not only on 
fiction, but also on illustrative matter. The 
publishers of Collier’s take pride in the posi- 
tion of this magazine in the history of Ameri- 
can art. “It was through this magazine,” they 
explain, “that Gibson made his name, and Frost 
and Remington and Maxfield Parrish, Keller 
and Christy and McCutcheon and Cooper; 
Fisher and Flagg, Sterner and Frank Brang- 
wyn, have all been closely identified with Col- 
lier’s throught their carreer.” 

The present editor of Collier’s is William L. 
Chenery. Thomas H. Beck is editorial director 
and Charles Colebaugh is managing editor. Mr. 
Chenery has described the attitude of the edi- 
torial office toward contributions to the maga- 
zine thus: 


“A distinctive and important characteristic 
of material to be published in Collier’s is com- 
pression. In fiction and in articles alike we 
ask every word to do its full share of work. 
On the other hand, stories and articles must 
be complete and satisfying. The kind of brevity 
that omits essential elements is not our kind 
of brevity. 

“Our preference in fiction is for the objec- 
tive story that moves with assurance and 
despatch. We are not fond of the ruminative, 
introspective type. In mood, we particularly 
like the note of gayety. Characters in bold re- 
lief, with good strong silhouettes, against a 
background of stimulating color, suit us best. 
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We prefer optimistic themes and happy end- 
ings, but this doesn’t mean that we are afraid 
of veracity—for we are persuaded that there 
is no essential incompatibility between truth and 
romance. 

“In technique and plot we favor no formulas. 

. We buy love stories, stories of romantic 
adventure, crime-adventure stories, sea stories, 
aviation stories, war stories, sport stories, 
humor. We decline stories in which the chief 
emphasis is on some depressing or repellent 
effect—stories in which the writer has sub- 
stituted sheer brutality for stimulating drama; 
sardonic stories, stories of physical or super- 
natural horror; malicious ironies and sour 
satires; salacious stories. 

“Our short stories range between a low limit 
of 750 words and a high limit of 6000 words. 
The best length for a short story is anything 
between 3000 and 5000 words. However, we 
regard excellence and suitability above every- 
thing. . . . Serials for Collier’s may vary 
in length from 60,000 to 100,000 words. But 
they must lend themselves to division into in- 
stallments of about 7000 words, with effective 
suspense points at the close of each install- 
ment. 

“... Weare. . . eager to secure interest- 
ing, arresting, and important articles 
and will always give the most careful consid- 
eration to timely contributions from, or strik- 
ing interviews with, authoritative specialists, 
persons who are, temporarily or otherwise, in 
the public eye, and other celebrities. 

“Our articles must be brief, between 2500 
and 3500 words. (We will, however, make an 
exception to this rule, in the case of something 
of great importance, demanding more space 
for adequate treatment.) They must be skill- 
fully devised, well written, and of nation-wide 
interest. . . We will not purchase articles 
on either trivial or unknown subjects by un- 
knowns, unless they possess extraordinary 
merit. Nor will we consider essays, sketches, 
poems, interviews with persons unknown to 
the public-at-large, destructive attacks on 
American institutions, travel articles, unless 
they are of unusual merit.” 

Collier’s was established in 1888. First 
called Once-a-Week, the magazine was born in 
Peter Fenelon Collier’s book and print shop. 
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Collier, it will be recalled, was a pioneer in the 
installment book and premium magazine busi- 
ness. Norman Hapgood, who was editor of 
Collier’s from 1902 to 1912, in describing the 
success of the magazine in his memoirs, “The 
Changing Years,” pays tribute to the founder 
of the magazine thus: 

. . It would be a sorry way of telling 
the story that should leave out Peter Fenelon 
Collier. The sale of Collier’s on the news- 
stands, while it was sufficient from the point 
of view of attracting attention, was never any 
considerable part of the 600,000 circulation that 
the paper reached while I was there; which 
was probably as much as it reached while it 
was at ten cents. The principal sale was 
through agents, as a premium in connection 
with books, and the most important change in 
these years of increasing prominence was that 
at first the books sold the magazine and then 
more and more the magazine sold the books. 
The extended organization through which the 
selling was carried was created by P. F. Col- 
lier alone; it was said to have made ninety 
thousand dollars the second year of its exist- 
ence; and it made steadily more money until 
Collier’s death. 

“Twenty-five cents in his pocket, he would 
say, the elder Mr. Collier landed in this country, 
not yet of age, a boy from the fields of Ireland; 
soon the driver of a street car, and holder of 
other annual jobs, before he became a book- 
agent, selling Bibles. ‘No, me boy,’ an old 
woman said to him, ‘I would like yer Bible, 
but I have no dollar. If ye want to lave it 
here, I will give ye tin cints, and ye can come 
back some ither time and get the rist.’ 

“Something clicked in the young immi- 
grant’s brain. How many other poor women 
were there in America who would like this 
Catholic Bible, but could not pay a dollar for 
it all at once. Then and there the installment 
book business had its birth. He put the idea 
to his employer, who rejected it. Collier had, 
or was able to borrow, enough money to finance 
him while he sold a book himself for one year, 
and at the end of that time he had made such 
progress that he hired other men, bought other 
books, and his organization was born.” 


The prospectus of the first number of Once- 
a-Week intimated that the chief ambition of 
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the magazine was to go into politics, not as a 
party organ, but as an independent upholder 
of the best American political ideals. Once- 
a-Week never attained any great influence, but 
under the new name of Collier’s, the National 
Weekly, the publication has been quite success- 
ful. With the adoption of the new title, “it 
began at once to prosper, to gain fame and real 
political power,” according to its publishers. 
“Tt soon became the largest of all weeklies of 
comment and opinion in point of circulation, 
which gave it added driving force as a factor 
in stimulating and directing the public mind.” 

The fundamental aims and functions of Col- 
lier’s, as set forth when the publication was 
known as Once-a-Week, have never been 
changed, the publishers say. “The same deter- 
mination to be of service to the nation which 
prompted the campaign that rang the death- 
knell of so many patent medicine fakes, the 
campaign that resulted in the passage of pure 
food laws everywhere, the campaign which 
aroused the country to the realization of the 
economic value of good roads, the campaign 
to promote military preparedness during 1916- 
1917, also prompted the campaign for ships 
to transport our armies, and encouraged the 
campaign for some caution and practical think- 
ing during the peace negotiations and the period 
of post-war adjustment,” the makers of the 
magazine explain. Collier’s interest in spe- 
cial projects, including not only these just men- 
tioned but many others, and the crusading 
spirit which at times has been conspicuous in 
its editorials and articles, make the magazine 
not unlike the lamented Pulitzer New York 
World and The Ladies’ Home Journal dur- 
ing the regime of Edward W. Bok. The latter, 
it will be remembered, fought the patent medi- 
cine evil and labored for pure food and drug 
laws at about the same time that Collier’s was 
interested in these. 

Collier’s was acquired by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company in August, 1919, and thus 
became affiliated with a house which brings 
out Woman’s Home Companion, The Ameri- 
can Magazine, and The Country Home. Edi- 
tors of this magazine have included several of 
America’s outstanding journalists: Nugent 
Robinson (1888-1890), J. Chambers (1890- 
1893), T. B. Connery (1893-1896), Daniel 


Lyons (1896-1898), Robert J. Collier (1898- 
1902), Norman Hapgood (1902-1912), Robert 
J. Collier (1912-1914), Mark Sullivan (1914- 
1917), Peter Finley Dunne (1917-1919), 
Harford Powel (1919-1922) Richard J. Walsh 
(1922-1924), Loren Palmer (1924-1925), and 
William Ludlow Chenery (1925-—). 


* * *k* * 


COLLIER’S PROGRESS 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED 
OVER THE LAST DECADE 


CIRCULATION 


In nine years’ time, Collier’s has doubled its cir- 
culation volume, and has gone from eleventh place 
among the 13 leading magazines to fourth place, 
led only by the Post, the Companion, and Ladies 
Home Journal. 


Single copy sales have quadrupled in this period 
—less than 300,000 in 1926 to nearly 1,200,000 for 
the first six months of 1935. 


ADVERTISING 


In advertising revenue, Collier’s has gone from 
$2,910,000 in 1926 to $7,200,000 in 1934, a gain of 
147.5%. Three other weeklies (S. E. P., Liberty 
and Digest) lost 55.2% in the same period. In the 
first 10 months of 1935, Collier’s was up one and a 
quarter millions in revenue (a gain of 20%) and 
showed the largest gains in revenue, pages and 
lines in the weekly field—actual and percentagely. 
In 1926, Collier’s carried 6.4% as much revenue as 
the Post. This year (10 months) it carries 40% 
as much. In 1926, Colliers’ carried 4.7% of the 
advertising revenue of the four leading weeklies 
(Post, Collier’s, Digest, Liberty). This year (10 
months) its proportion is 24.9%. 


EDITORIAL 


Some of Collier’s editorial “firsts”: 

lst weekly to use color illustrations for editorial 
features. 

lst magazine to use short weekly features on 
politics, sports, bridge, current events and other 
subjects of interest to active people. 

lst magazine to publish short short stories. 

lst weekly to make the table of contents a scin- 
tillating editorial feature. 

lst general magazine with a woman stylist. 

lst national weekly with an exclusive Washing- 
ton correspondent. 

lst magazine to apply the brevity idea editorially. 

lst national weekly with an exclusive staff 
photographer. 

lst magazine to use cartoons in back of the 
book editorial run-over. 
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by WILL HERMAN 


DOES Contesting Pay? I always knew it 
did—but had only my records to prove it. And 
then, thought I, my records may be exceptional. 
But there comes a time when every egotistical 
windbag gets a puncture—and my puncture 
came along in the form of the August, 1934 
Issue of Contest World. 

Contest World quoted the June 9, 1934 Issue 
of the San Francisco News. And what they 
quoted proved my original conclusions, albeit 
giving me a slap or two in the face. In short, 
here are some interesting facts: 

It seems that each year, Mr. Gilson Willets 
who is something or other of importance at 
National Contest Headquarters—and I don’t 
know where that is—selects an All-America 
National Contest Team. This is done on the 
merits of sportsmanship, winning prizes, num- 
ber of contests entered and so on. And Mr. 
Willets has recently issued his list of the 1933 
Contest Team, selected from results tabulated 
by questionnaire form, including winnings 
from January 1, 1933 to April 1, 1934. 

Now, I smile. Does contesting pay? Of 
the ten winning members (selected, if you 
insist) of the All American, all have achieved 
some enviable results. And Contest World— 
or the San Francisco News—prints some in- 
teresting notes about each member. From 
them, I’ve gathered that: 

The All American Team Leader, Mrs. W. 
H. Pickett of Atlanta, Georgia, is just a com- 
mon, ordinary housewife. Well, maybe I 
wouldn’t call her “Common, ordinary” at that. 
For since 1930, when she took up contesting 
“seriously” she has won eighty prizes. This, 
for a total of $8,000—including two automo- 
biles. 

Seems as if these “Common, ordinary” 
housewives have the lead here, for second place 





Does Contesting Pay? 


is held by Mrs. Nancy Vercellini of Torring- 
ton, Conn. She began her “work” in 1931, has 
captured 288 prizes valued at $5,165. But of 
this, her 1933 record was 203 prizes valued at 
approximately $3,500. She’s improving, seems 
to me. 


Sometime this year, the American Magazine 
ran a sketch about Miss Marye C. Hicks of 
Chicago, Ill. It told about her being a Chicago 
school teacher who, “no payee no teachee,” 
turned to contesting for a living—and what a 
living! Since 1931 she has won 262 prizes 
valued at $7,000, including an automobile. 


He’s a disabled World War veteran—but you 
needn’t pity him. He seems to be pretty well 
able to take care of himself. A contestant since 
1927, he has accumulated 1402 prizes valued 
at approximately $6,200. Oh yes, he has three 
automobiles given him by admiring judges— 
and oh yes, his name is Phil Phillipson of Des 
Moines, Ia. 

James Power of Baltimore, Md. seems to 
be a bashful young man. That is, he doesn’t 
seem to go in for winning too many prizes. 
Just 27—but they were worth $2,200—and two 
of them were automobiles. Then, too, it’s only 
fair to remember that he didn’t begin his con- 
testing until the first of January, 1933. In 
case you're interested, his “home work” is a 
sales manager. 


Frank G. Davis was made famous by Ripley 
who ran his cartoon with a remark regarding 
his having won a prize every ten days for the 
past 16 years. You just consider that. Some- 
how, I don’t seem to have the power to. And 
he’s captured—I can think of no better word 
—six automobiles, with his prizes worth about 
$8,000. He, too, is a sales munager—and he 
lives in Cleveland, Ohio. 

I don’t know whether you’d call Mrs. Mary 
Burgert a house-wife or not. She’s a mother 
of three, a step-mother of two—and a contestar. 
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Her record is 297 prizes valued at $4,800; 111 
of those prizes and $1,560 of those dollars were 
won in 1933. 

Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., hasn’t done so badly. His 1933 record is 
but 30 prizes valued at $1,240. But he is better 
known as an advertising man . . . so you can 
draw your own conclusions. 

Mrs. Alma Bracken of San Francisco glories 
in being called a house-wife. But then, why 
shouldn’t she? If I located 60 prizes in na- 
tional contests for a total of $1,240, I’d let them 
call me a house-wife, too. 

Any way you look at it, you’ve got to be a 
house-wife to be a success. Last on our team 
comes Mrs. Grace H. Tousley who also claims 
the distinction—and I’m beginning to think it 


is—of being a house-wife. She’s managed to 
win 44 prizes—or awards, as contestants pre- 
fer it—for a total of $1,445, which includes an 
automobile. 

That is about all Contest World has to say. 
Personally, I think it’s just a little more than 
“quite enough.” It’s time we, writers, began 
to take stock of ourselves. After all, writing 
is our business. And in almost every case 
among the Contest Team, and I believe it is 
true in every case, contesting is but a hobby. 

I don’t feel quite so well about my Contest- 
ing Record as I did before I glanced through 
the Contest Team’s achievements. But then, 
I never really took it seriously. Yes, never 
really took it seriously, in spite of the fact that 
I’ve won more than once. 





DUTCH UNCLE 
Continued from Page 49 


profit us nothing to send them a sentimental 
yarn of the working classes. Nor is it well to 
try to write a story that fits the requirements 
of all the magazines on our list. In attempting 
this it may be that we turn out a yarn that 
doesn’t fit any of them. If one publication uses 
stories of only old people and another maga- 
zine publishes only young people stories, it does 
not follow that a yarn written about middle- 
aged people will appeal to both publications. 

If we want to sell our stories to the popular 
magazines or to the pulp-paper market, it is 
imperative that we understand the demands of 
these markets. And the only way to know 
what an editor uses in his magazine is to read, 
study and analyze every story in at least half 
a dozen issues of his publication. 


2 6 @ 
HALL 

Continued from Page 47 
I have ever seen, and certainly one of the 
pleasantest I have ever experienced. After 
dinner Mr. Kipling and I walked to some chairs 
a few yards from the Inn porch. A few min- 





utes of casual conversation, and then some- 
thing I said struck a happy memory of Mr. 
Kipling’s youth. He smiled and said, 


“That brings to my mind... 


A gorgeous yellow moon was shining, the 
quiet was as only Bermuda’s quiet can be, a 
very gentle breeze occasionally stirred the 
leaves of the hibiscus tree beside us,—and 
Mr. Kipling talked. For several hours there 
poured from the author’s lips tales which I, 
(and, for that matter, all my generation) had 
been reading since childhood. Out of the 
moonlit shadows glided the Kim of my boy- 
hood admiration; Mulvany, Ortheris, Learoyd, 
they of the “B Company of a Line Regiment, 
and personal friends of mine;” Mowgli of the 
jungle, and others of that peerless, prolific cast 
of characters which the whole world knows by 
name. 


The next day he was down at the dock to 
wave us farewell, a kindly, charming old gentle- 
man. I have never seen him since. 

Today as I read his death notice, I cannot 
but feel that I and all humanity have lost not 
only a great artist, but a kind, and all-under- 
standing friend. 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 
and ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Excerpts from that non-fiction best seller 
of 1935-36, “Personal History.” Reprinted by 
permission Doubleday Doran & Co. 


The Lewises had bought a farm in Ver- 
mont, with two beautiful old houses on it. 
They owned the whole mountain, led a sylvan 
life there, and were always ready to take me 
in when I got to the point of incapacity to en- 
dure New York another minute. With 
Dorothy and Red it was possible to rest, work, 
talk nonsense and have a good laugh. I think 
New York had much the same disruptive effect 
on them that it did on me, and when they were 
in Vermont they shut it out more successfully 
than anybody I knew. We used to lead the 
simple life there, all three working away at 
something or other and meeting only at meal- 
times. Red was writing Dodsworth when I 
first went there; he was revising the proofs of 
Ann Vickers the last time. His methods of 
work stunned me at first, and I used to wonder 
if writing a good book was actually as arduous 
as it seemed. It took me a long time to per- 
ceive that the marvellous architectural solidity 
of his novels, their incomparable vitality, de- 
pended upon his willingness to work at a book 
as if he were creating a world. To get a name 
for a character he would examine and reject 
thousands of names; to get a street or a house 
right he would build it, actually construct it 
in cardboard; to follow one of his characters 
from point to point in one of his imaginary 
cities he would make a map. He was the only 
writer I have ever known who knew exactly 
what every word meant before he used it. 
Whether it was classical English or the slang 
of the Middle West, he was sure of it before 
he put it down—and being sure of a word does 
not mean, of course, the mere ability to de- 
fine it. Red knew where his words came from, 
what their associations were, how they were 
variously pronounced, and often just how they 
had been used throughout the history of the 
language. He had an infallible ear for words, 
as can be seen in the dialogue of such books 
as Babbitt; he had an amazing memory, and 
he had read, I believe, every book ever written 
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in or translated into English. His ruthlessness 
with his own work was a part of the phenome- 
non: he thought nothing of throwing away a 
hundred thousand words, cutting out more 
than he had left in, or abandoning a novel al- 
together when it did not please him. The 
spectacle of such volcanic energy under the 
control of a first-rate artistic conscience was 
one of the most impressive that could have 
been offered a lazy youth, and it should have 
done me far more good than it did. I was 
not yet ready, however, for the disheartening 
fact that writing is and must always be hard 
work; I tried to imagine that Red’s methods 
were suited only to himself, and that good 
books grew on bushes. As the truth after- 
wards became apparent, year after year, I was 
to think often of Red and his extraordinary 
organized effort, like that of an army in ac- 
tion along an extended front. He was, of 
course, a man of genius; but no amount of 
genius could have created the world of his rich, 
solid and various novels. Once in Bucharest, 
years later, I met a Rumanian lady who was 
reading Babbitt in French; she enjoyed it, she 
said, because it was such a brilliant study of 
the business men she had known at home in 
Jassy. The universality that could make 
Zenith and Jassy alike were the qualities of 
genius, but they took their living form as a 
result of a no less wonderful organization of 
plain hard work. 


* * * X 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Here was a highly conscious, deliberate artist, 
more conscious and deliberate than any Amer- 
ican I knew about in our time, who apparently 
felt no relationship between individual and 
mass—no necessity to discover relationship. 
Why couldn’t I (allowing for the general in- 
feriority of my equipment as a writer) do what 
he did—shut out the whole world and live, both 
as a writer and as human being, in the restricted 
company of my own kind? (A different kind: 
but the principle would be the same.) He 
wrote prose with the precision and power of 
poetry, upon subjects of the narrowest indi- 
vidual significance—the very ‘special quarrel 
of a girl and her lover at a railway station 


Continued on Page 61 


The Manuscript Market 


DRAMA AND RADIO 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market 
lists, such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Pub- 
lishers, Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British 
Markets, Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 

Walter H. Baker Company—178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Dramatic material only. The edi- 
tor reports: “Although our needs for the next 
season are already well taken care of we are always 
glad to read any submitted manuscripts—either 
one-act or of full-length variety.” 

The Willis N. Bugbee Co.—Syracuse, New York. 
This company is interested in full-evening plays, 
catchy recitations, contest pieces, and stunts. Pays 
cash upon acceptance. 

Eldridge Entertainment House—Franklin, Ohio. 

Plays and entertainments of all kinds except fairy 
stories or fantasies. 
Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation—14 E. 38th St., 
New York, N. Y. Publishes plays, sketches, mon- 
ologues, minstrel shows, entertainments, etc. Does 
not want any material that is in any way question- 
able, salacious, or sexy. All material must be 
suitable for simple presentation by amateurs. Not 
interested in literary or historical plays. At the 
present time this company has much material on 
hand and is not in the market for anything new 
“unless it is of the most exceptional quality.” Pay- 
ment is “invariably made upon the signing of the 
bill of sale, but the average rate varies so much 
with the material offered that no set figure can be 
given.” 

Samuel French, Inc.—25 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. “Although our list is pretty full and 
there seems little chance of adding new items, there 
is always room for good clean comedies that 
would appeal to high school and church audiences. 


Mixed cast and one set are preferred. There is 
no set price in payment; everything depends upon 


the script.” A reading fee is charged for all un- 
solicited plays (short manuscripts, up to 30 pages, 
$2 each; longer ones, $4 each). This fee is in ad- 
dition to the postage or express, and must be re- 
mitted at the same time the manuscript is sent 
—must be check or money order. “Payment of 
this fee in no way obligates us to send a written 
criticism or to state any reason for refusal in case 
manuscripts are not accepted.” If, however, the 
play is taken by the firm, the reading fee will be 
refunded. All manuscripts are read, as a rule, 
within four weeks of receipt. 

The Ivan Bloom Hardin Co.—3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. Humorous and 
dramatic readings, preferably from ten to twelve 
minutes in length (reading aloud). One-act plays, 
either humorous or dramatic, twenty to forty-five 
minutes in length; three-act plays, two hours to 
two and a half. All material must be clean, whole- 
some humor or drama, suitable for church, high 
school, or college; therefore, cannot use anything 
very sophisticated. 

Frederick B. Ingram Productions, Inc.—Gansert 
Building, Rock Island, Illinois. Robert A. Burns, 
Editor. “We are constantly in the market for new 
and original manuscripts of full length and one-act 
plays ready for publication. At present in need 
of good full-length plays suited to high schools. 
We bear all costs of publication and pay the author 
a percentage of all royalties received.” The editor 
also reports that as they have so many mystery 
plays on hand, they will not be interested in this 
type of material for some time to come. 


Longmans, Green and Co. (Play Department)— 
144 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Comedies and 
dramas of good quality; not written down to the 
amateur market. One-act and three-act plays; 
one set preferred. Taboos: sex, drinking on the 
stage, and drunk scenes, cursing. Each play is 
considered individually as to payment. 


Northeastern Press—2600 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Publishes one-act plays, mys- 
teries, farce-comedies. Material must be suitable 
for high school and college production; one setting 
and a well-balanced cast (parts evenly divided— 
may be more women than men), good characteriza- 
tion. Plots should be fast-moving with climatic 
effects, building toward snappy curtains. Taboos: 
risque or off color dialogue or situations. Pays a 
flat fee on contract basis. 
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Penn Publishing Co.—925 Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Uses comedies, farces, melodramas, 
or straight plays: one-act or three-act, from fifteen 
minutes to two and one-half hours in length. 
Taboos: tragedies, pageants, and musical plays. 
Pays cash on acceptance. 


Pasadena Community Playhouse (Play Selection 
Department)—39 South El Molina Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. Gilmor Brown, Producing Director. Charles 
F. Prickett, General Manager. Full-length plays 
suitable for a full evening’s entertainment. No 
subjects barred—heavily scored preachments and 
propaganda not wanted. Historical plays, if easily 
staged and costumed, are acceptable. No payment 
of royalty for original plays, but no charge made 
for producing. Reading fee of one dollar per man- 
uscript on plays of three acts or more. One-act 
plays not accepted. Interested in new playwrights 
who have something to say, and who are learning 
to utilize the medium of the modern stage. Sim- 
plicity of staging is of paramount importance. Ad- 
dress all plays and correspondence, “Attention: 
Play Selection Department.” 

Brock Pemberton—244 W. 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Desires full-length plays, modern in theme: 
“Tf the subject is old, the treatment must be new.” 

Dwight Deere Wiman—137 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Full-length dramatic plays for Broadway 
production. 

York Little Theatre—York, Penna. Douglas 
McLean, Director, reports: “We do not plan to do 
any original plays this season, 1935-36.” 

NOTE: In addition to the foregoing list, the fol- 
lowing markets were queried, but at the time of 
this printing they had not replied to our ques- 
tionnaire. Writers are advised, therefore, to make 
inquiry of any of these markets before submitting 
material. 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd St., New York. 

Banner Play Bureau, 137 West 4th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

March Brothers Publishing Co., 208 Wright 
Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


PRODUCERS AND LITTLE THEATRES 


Anniston Little Theatre, Anniston, Alabama. 

The Beechwood Players, Scarborough, New 
York. 

Civic Repertory Theatre, 103 West 14th St., 
New York. 

Cosmopolitan Players, Hotel Warwick, 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Forbes Hall Theatre, Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. D. 

Fort Worth Little Theatre, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Max Kinney, 1608 Brookside Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Lexington Little Theatre, Lexington, Ky. 
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Little Theatre of St. Louis, 812 Union Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Los Angeles County Drama Association, 615 S. 
Normandie, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert McLaughlin, Ohio Theatre, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Penn State Players, State College, Penn. 


RADIO 

Brooklyn Broadcasting Corp.—\WBBC Build- 
ing, 554 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ida W. 
Smith, Directress. In the market for fifteen-minute 
scripts for both adults and children. Material 
accepted will be used for sustaining feature pur- 
poses and will not be paid for until commercialized. 

National Broadcasting Co.—New York, N. Y. 
Burke Boyce, Continuity Editor. Single-episode 
radio plays of one half hour in length the best 
market at present. Serials usually accepted only 
from writers whose work is known. Dramatic 
in form essential. Insists on originality, intelli- 
gence, and substance. Payment made only on 
actual air presentation of manuscript; rate de- 
pends on individual script; first scripts, about $50. 
This is a good market for new writers. 

WCSH—Congress Square Hotel, Portland, 
Maine. Albert W. Smith, Program Director. De- 
sires plays that take fifteen minutes or thirty min- 
utes for presentation. 

WFLA—Florida West-Coast Broadcasting Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Clearwater, Fla. 
The Clearwater Little Theatre is interested in ma- 
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Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
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terial to use on radio programs: fifteen and thirty 
minutes’ acting time. Mystery and classic serials 
preferred. Payment is arranged between the 
author and the Little Theatre. Submit scripts to 
Ivan Green, Clearwater, Fla. 


Yankee Network—21 Brookline Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Interested in reading any script submitted. 

NOTE: The very small percentage of reports 
received from radio stations, both this year and 
last, would seem to be an indication of general 
market conditions in this field. We have listed, 
therefore, only those broadcasting stations and 
companies that made direct reply to our ques- 
tionnaire. 


PRODUCERS AND LITTLE THEATRES 


Berkeley Playmakers—1533 Posen Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. Mrs. Bertha Lester, Secretary, reports 
that their needs for this season are fully supplied, 
but that about next June they will again be ready 
to consider manuscripts in their annual contest. 

Gustav Blum—11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Good plays for Broadway production; only those 
of highest calibre will be considered. Not in the 
market for mystery plays or farces. Pays accord- 
ing to “basic minimum agreement of Dramatists’ 
Guild.” Unless postage is enclosed manuscripts 
will be returned by express collect. 

Paul Gilmore Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Com- 
merce St., New York, N. Y. This theatre tries 
out plays for Broadway, and is always looking for 
good ones of any kind. The director is particularly 
looking for a play with two star parts for his 
daughter and himself. He also reports: “We now 
have the 63rd Street Theatre also and are very 
badly in need of new plays.” 

Hightstown Players, and Peddie School Dramatic 
Club—Hightstown, New Jersey. One to three- 
act plays. Desires well-written comedies. Do not 
care for farces or slap-stick comedies. Prefer 
plays with one setting. For the Peddie School 
Dramatic Club they use only plays that are largely 
male casts. 

Montana Masquers—State University, Missoula, 
Mont. Barnard Hewitt, Director. Unproduced 
one-act and long plays. Annual one-act play con- 
test, closes March 1. Winning plays produced 
within year. Royalty paid, $10 first performance, 
$5 each succeeding performance. Mr. Hewitt says, 
“I stage the one-act contest chiefly in the hope of 
getting in touch with new playwrights, and thereby 
some day finding a new long play for production 
here.” Manuscripts will not be returned unless 
accompanied by return postage. 


CURRENT MARKET NEWS 


The American Standard, a contemplated five- 
cent weekly, will use short stories, serials, and 
articles, of any length. High literary standard and 
moral value will be required. Payment: one-half 
cent and up. Joseph Greenberger, Editor. The 





address is 1598 Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

The Book Masters, a new publishing house, is in 
the market for novels, detective and western stories, 
and educational, scientific, technical, historical, 
poetical, religious and juvenile books. Regarding 
rate of payment, the publishers report: “Our terms 
are various, including royalty, commission, and 
outright purchase.” The editorial office is at 810 
Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Literature is in the market for short stories, 
essays, sketches, humor, and quality material of 


various kinds; length, up to 2000 words. Uses a 
few poems of the non-experimental type. No pay- 
ment at present. John Poda, Editor. Address: 


312 Sumner St., Akron, Ohio. 

Mail Order Journal, a new monthly to be pub- 
lished by W. B. Ziff, reports that it will cover every 
phase of the mail order business—legal, Federal 
Trade Commission reports, questions and answers, 
inside methods, trade marks, export demands, news 
and interviews of houses and personalities, cam- 
paign successes, etc. No information given as to 
current needs or rate of payment. Address: 608 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Manthorne & Burack, Inc., a new book publish- 
ing firm, have recently opened their offices at 8 
Arlington Street, Boston. Gordon Manthorne, 
President; A. S. Burack, Treasurer; and Leonard 
Worcester, Editor, announce a publishing policy 
of general non-fiction books and juveniles for this 
year. Early spring publications to appear under 
the new imprint include “An Anthology of Boston 
College Verse,” edited by William C. Kvarceus, 
with an introduction by Charles Swain Thomas; 
the “136 Contract Bridge Self-Teacher” by George 
Coffin; and the “Treasure Chest,” compiled by 
Clarence A. Westphal, with a foreword by Edwin 
Markham. 

Midland Editorial Service is interested in receiv- 
ing feature material suitable for daily or weekly 
publication in newspapers. General articles, 800 
to 2000 words; fillers, 200 to 600—not limited to 
any particular field, but timely or seasonal, and 
possessing human interest; editorials and editorial 
cartoons; humorous, entertaining or informative 
columns; sports articles, single or in series; un- 
usual comic strips; short stories, 1000 to 5000 
words, and serials of 30,000 to 50,000. Material 
must be authentic, well-written, fresh and original 
in treatment. Payment is on a fifty-fifty basis, or 
by special arrangement. Correspondence concern- 
ing specific features is invited. Henry B. Vess, 
Editor. Address: 403 Hall Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Natural Gas Magazine is in the market for illus- 
trations or photographs either with customary 
cut-line descriptions or with 1000 to 2000 word 
articles on unusual sales plans, merchandising ideas 
and window displays of independent retail dealers 
in gas-burning appliances or co-operative selling 
campaigns by gas companies and dealers. The 
material must come from the territory where nat- 
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ural gas or mixed natural and manufactured gas 
is served; material originating in territory served 
by manufactured gas only is not acceptable. Pays 
one-half cent a word; illustrations at space rates. 
The publication is a monthly with offices at 15 
East 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. H. J. Hoover, 
Editor. 

The New Review, a quarterly, is in need of stories 
and articles, 1000 to 2500 words. Stories must be 
vigorous; articles definitely proletarian, personal 
experiences and interpretative essays of the Amer- 
ican scene today. No payment at present. Wen- 
dell Tynes, Editor. Address: Jackson, Louisiana. 

New England Literary Service—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. Donald MacCampbell, Director, 
wants all types of manuscripts, fiction and non- 
fiction, for marketing. Also provides opportuni- 
ties for collaborating. 

Otmar Press, a new book publishing organiza- 
tion, reports that it will specialize in first Ameri- 
can editions of virile books by foreign authors 
translated into English. Joseph Otmar, Editor. 
Gretta Gaylord, Associate Editor. Address: 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

The Pacific Geographic Magazine, a new monthly 
to be published early this year, is in the market for 
articles, pictures, and maps. Subjects: science, 
exploration, archaeology, art, culture, travel-ad- 
venture, photography. A high literary standard 
will be maintained. No magazine length is exclud- 
ed, but short stories up to 3000 words preferred. 
The field is the Pacific area, including Polar explor- 
ation, the South Sea islands, Malay Archipelago, 
Australia, India (but not Africa), and the United 
States and Canada west of the Rockies. Political 
discussions are barred. This magazine is to be 
published for the Pacific Geographic Society. Cul- 
breth Sudler, Editor. Address: Room 329, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pulse of The Nation reports that it is in the 
market for realistic narratives, particularly those 
having political or social implications. Stories 
should be from 700 to 2100 words long, and will 
be accepted for their truth to life rather than lit- 
erary qualities. The editors wish especially to 
print literally true accounts of experiences. Pays 
one-half cent a word, on publication. Charles 
Preston, Managing Editor. Address: 705 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Redwood City Standard reports that it is 
buying short short stories from 800 to 1200 words, 
preferably around 1000 words. Interested in all 
types of fiction; but stories must be entertaining. 
Frank H. Buck, Jr., Editor. Address: 834 Main 
St., Redwood City, Calif. 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, reports that most of its articles have to do 
with the program of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and are written by the people 
closely connected with its work. 

Mail has been returned “Unclaimed” from The 
Portal Playhouse, Minneapolis, Minn., and Sindi- 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, are offering two Literary Fellowships for 
1936. Each fellowship will carry an award of $1000, 
entirely in addition to and apart from subsequent 
royalties, and may be given for any project, 
fiction or non-fiction. The purpose of these awards 
is to help writers of promise to secure the financial 
independence essential to their development. In 
making applications for awards, evidence must be 
submitted that the candidates are persons of un- 
usual ability and of personal integrity. They will 
be expected to submit examples of past work, as 
well as definite plans for the project for which the 
award is asked. All applications must be received 
by April 1, 1936; blanks with further particulars 
may be secured upon request. 

Horizons, 935 Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, is offering $25 in a nation-wide contest of 
poems inspired by any western national park. 
The poem should describe some phase or feature 
of the park, the name of which should appear in 
at least the subtitle. Poems may be in any form 
but should not exceed 36 lines, and brevity will 
be an asset. All entries should be submitted an- 
onymously, with author’s name and address in a 
sealed envelope. A poet may submit as many 
poems as desired. Contest closes April 15, 1936. 


MacFadden Publication, Inc.. New York City, 
are offering $25,000 in prizes for true stories. All 
stories must be written in the first person and be 
based on facts that happened either in the lives of 
the writers or to people of their acquaintance. 
Length should be between 2500 and 50,000 words. 
Contest ends March 31, 1936. For full details ad- 
dress the Publications at P. O. Box 490, Grand 
Central Station, New York City. 

Shards, P. O. Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia, is 
offering in each issue one $10 prize and one $5 
prize. Free subscriptions and book prizes in addi- 
tion. 


O. Henry Memorial Awards—Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and 
$100 offered annually for the best short stories by 
American authors published in American periodi- 
cals. 

The Ozark Magazine, Romance, Arkansas, offers 
$7.50 in prizes for the best essay, poem, short 
story, letter of criticism, linoleum cut and article, 
submitted each month until March 1, 1936, and a 
grand prize of $5.00 for the best single entry made 
during that time. Contest open only to subscribers. 


The James D. Phelan Awards in Literature and 
Art have been announced as follows: one $1,000 
fellowship in literature, open to writers of fiction, 
biography, historical narrative, and verse narra- 
tive; one $1,000 fellowship in art, open to those 
devoting themselves to painting. Applicants must 
be native-born citizens of California and be between 
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the ages of twenty and twenty-five. Application 
should be made on or before February 15, 1936. 
Address: James D. Phelan Awards in Literature 
and Art, 658 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


The Southern Review, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La., announces a prize of $250, 
plus the usual publication rates, for the best poem 
or group of poems submitted before May 15, 1936. 
The work submitted must fall within the approxi- 
mate limits of 150 and 500 lines. Poems must be 
unsigned, and must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope and a signed state- 
ment entering them in the contest. The editors 
retain the right to publish in the Review at the 
usual rates any poems entered. 


Vespers, 966 East 25th St., Paterson, N. J., is 
offering a prize of $25 for the best oil painting 
submitted by a poet for the International Poetry 
Shrine. Any subject may be used and any size is 
eligible. No contributions will be returned, but 
all will be placed in the Shrine. This contest will 
run for the year 1936. 


In addition to the prize for a painting, $2 will 
be given for the best sonnet published during 1936, 
and $1 for the best vignette each month. Address 
all contributions to Henry Picola, Editor. 


The Women’s International Association of Aero- 
nautics, 220 North Doheny Drive, Beverly Hills, 
California, is conducting an Aeronautical Poem and 
Flying Song Contest which closes May 1, 1936. 
Flying songs are limited to three verses and re- 
frain; poems, to forty lines. Humorous and seri- 
ous themes acceptable. Work submitted must be 
heretofore unpublished. Trophies will be awarded 
in May, and the best poems submitted will be 
published in a book. The objective of this Asso- 
ciation is “Wings Around the World for Peace.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Novel Competition—A prize of ap- 
proximately $20,000 for the best novel submitted 
before April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & 
Adrienne Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New 
York. 


The Atlantic Monthly is offering prizes for best 
essays, stories and poems, to students enrolled on 
its College and School Lists during the 1935-1936 
term. There are three $50 prizes and six $25 
prizes. For detailed information address the pub- 
lication at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company—‘“Fifth Novel Competition” for the 
most interesting unpublished work of fiction sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1936. The contest carries 
a prize of $10,000. For details address: Fifth 
Novel Competition. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury, 
Vermont, will award two scholarships (free tuition) 
for the 1936 session of the Bread Loaf School of 
English: one scholarship to the college student 
winning an Atlantic Prize for the best essay, best 
story, or best poem in the 1935-1936 Atlantic Con- 
test for College Students; one scholarship to the 
instructor of that student. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., offer four prizes of 
£50 each for book rights in the winning entries in 
the following categories: (A) Modern Adventure 
Stories for Boys and Girls, (B) Animal Stories, 
(C) Stories of Modern Exploration, (D) Adven- 
ture Stories for Boys Dealing with Aeroplanes and 
the Air. Contest closes April 30, 1936. For further 
information address the Competition Editor, 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, 
London, W. 1, England. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City, offers cash prizes for true stories of real ex- 
perience. Address manuscripts to the Real Exper- 
ience Editor. See May WRITER. 


The Bross Prize, an award of $15,000, has been 
announced by the Bross Foundation, Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Illinois. This prize will be 
given in an international literary competition for 
the best book or manuscript heretofore unpublished 
on the connection, relation and mutual bearing of 
the humanities, the social sciences, the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, or any branch of 
knowledge with and on the Christian religion. Con- 
test closes September 1, 1939. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, for its Ninth Annual Contest is 
offering a prize of $20 for the best essay on 
“Authors I have Met.” The essay may deal with 
one or more authors of note whom the participant 
has actually known, met, heard lecture, or even 
merely seen. Length, approximately 1000 words. 
Contest closes June 1, 1936. “Inquiries will be 
welcome.” 


The Jewish Publication Society is offering a 
prize of $2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. 
Contest closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society 
at Broad and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for 
the most interesting unpublished American work 
of non-fiction submitted to them before October 
1, 1936. See November, 1934, WRITER. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union through the “Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Con- 
test” offers $100 in prizes for orations and declam- 
ations on the value of total abstinence. Contest 
closes March 31, 1936.. Detailed information may 
be obtained free for postage from National W. C. 
T. U. Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois. See 
August WRITER. 
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VINCENT SHEEAN 








Continued from Page 55 


_. , the mind of a prize-fighter, of a bull- 
fighter ; the loyalty of a jockey to his worthless 
father. These subjects (except the last) were 
the fine flower of individualism. They were rare, 
exceptional subjects, the choice of an artist 
to whom life was personal and nothing else. 
Indeed, when he tried to extend his meaning 
beyond its strict subjectivity—when, for ex- 
ample, he prefaced a novel about himself and 
his friends with an eminently foolish remark 
of Miss Gertrude Stein’s, ‘You are all a lost 
generation’—he fell into nonsense. His ‘lost 
generation’ included few people, and even with 
regard to them, however brilliantly he filmed 
their behaviour, he did not seem to understand 
why they were ‘lost.’ Yet—a big, resound- 
ing yet—this man was the only one I knew 
who had fulfilled his function in work. He 
was, of all the writers or artists of this approxi- 
mate age, the one who had most amply de- 
veloped and exactly applied the gifts he pos- 
sessed. You got the impression of finality from 
even his slightest story—that this was it; that 
it could not be done otherwise, and that if he 
lived a thousand years he could never improve 
upon it. The question arose, then: wasn’t his 
way the best way, perhaps the only way, for 
an American bourgeois writer in the first half 
of the twentieth century to find his certainties 
and act upon them? What did he care about 
Chinese coolies? He had written My Old 
Man. 


x* * * * 





Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
20 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


in an early issue of “The Writer” 


CLEMENCE DANE 


in the next issue of “‘The Writer” 

















What’s Your Opinion 
of The Writer?" 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


. “When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’ ” 


Louis Paul 


. “Unquestionably the best of the writers’ 
magazines.’ 


Mazo de la Roche 


“Your magazine should be most helpful 
to the new writer.” 


*We value comments from our readers. 
Feel free to send us your suggestions for 
improving the magazine. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ENTER YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION—NEW OR RENEWAL 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 

















BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 





ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 


Submit your own typewritten book MS. — 
prose or poetry — to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
Or (Incorporated 1920) 
VW a General Book Publishers 
ORS Dept. W., Drexel Building 


wm 


aoe gs e3, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE 
COMMAND 
of WORDS 


S. STEPHENSON SMITH 
(University of Oregon) 


Author of “The Craft of the Critic” 
How can the writer acquire a 


ready, wide, and sure vo- 
cabulary? By way of answer, here 
is a lively and diverting guide for 
the enlargement and focusing of 
one's vocabulary and written in 
brilliant style by an expert. 














300 Pages. 8vo. $2.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


























WE NEED A LITERARY 
MAJOR BOWES 


WE cannot read the records of the success 
of Major Bowes without coveting for young 
authors the machinery by which amateur mu- 
sicians rise so promptly to fame. What bud- 
ding authors really need is a literary Major 
Bowes who can make their reputations over- 
night. Alexander Woollcott has certainly done 
something to gain recognition for a few au- 
thors and in the case of James Hilton gave him 
his first real start, but Mr. Woollcott rarely 
mentioned more than one book at a time on his 
program, while through Major Bowes’ pro- 
grams a dozen aspirants to fame and fortune 
are given a hearing every Sunday night. While 
Major Bowes’ program is on, a special corps 
of forty girls is on the job at headquarters 
taking telephone votes which come pouring in 
in the ensuing half hour, and when the program 
is given the sponsorship of some specific city 
nearly twice the usual number of girls is re- 
quired to record the local votes. 


Who can set up a machinery by which a 
dozen first books of new authors might be put 
before the public and on which the public 
would be interested to send in votes as to their 
preferences? The impulse which starts the 
telephones ringing at Major Bowes’ head- 
quarters is the impulse to take part in the es- 
tablishing of a reputation. Some people like 
to be among the first to register their opinions, 
while others are motivated by their desire to 
help the beginner to get on his feet or to find 
the way to an audience. Some may be mistaken 
in their judgment, but the impulse to help is 
a natural one. Is there not some way in which 
this natural public impulse can be extended to 
the field of first novels or first books of poems? 
Every publisher will testify that the “first 
books” are the most difficult to launch. How 
can full advantage be taken of the cooperative 
spirit of the public so that new talent may 
get a prompt hearing? 


Reprinted from The Publishers Weekly 
by special permission 


x* * * * 
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IDIOM 


It was said of Ring Lardner that he wrote 
American speech with stenographic accuracy. 
The criticism is inane when you realize that 
all the equipment you would need to report 
Lardnerian dialogue is shorthand. No less 
nonsensical to say that an author “hears” 
idiom with an exquisite ear. Finely written 
idiom is as creative as poetry, and requires an 
analogous polish. The following, for example, 
is shorthand of an actual piece of speech: 
“This feller, he—Remember the guy we seen 
in that picture the name was—it was the one 
we seen at the Paramount—W. C. Fields! 
He ain’t got a mustache. This was in the 
Rocky Mountains, they were out there, they 
had a hotel, and this feller—First they had 
a bag with a lot of money, Charlie Ruggles, 
an’—He was explaining, W. C. Fields, why 
he was called ‘Honest John’ because a feller 
had left his glass eye and he was playin’ pool 
and these people came in, Gracie Allen and 
George Burns, they had a big dog an’ he’s the 
sheriff and he keeps saying’ .” This 
would be all right if you were Lewis Carroll 
and you were writing an “Alice in the Rocky 
Mountains.” — Louis Paul 
(Reprinted from The American Spectator by special 
permission. ) 
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SHORT STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


By STEWART BEACH 
$2.00 Post Paid 








HIS book is a careful and com- 

plete analysis of the technique 
required by the short story in the 
modern magazine. Avoiding the 
complexities which result from 
viewing it in a variety of forms, 
the author has chosen to make a 
thorough analysis of the typical 
form of the magazine short story 
of to-day with a view to fixing in 
the student’s mind the proper 
method of procedure to be followed 
in working from a plot germ to the 
story in its completed form. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


























FREE GIFT 


Your choice, eraser or 10 sheets carbon with your order. 
Heavy, kraft envelopes, 25 9x12 and 25 914x12%, $1.40; 
25 6x9 and 25 634x9%, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 


50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. Ribbons, 50c. 
Hammermill paper, 84x11: 500 sheets, light weight, 
$1.25; heavy, $1.60. West of Rockies, add 10%. 


Samples, Sc. Immediate shipments. 


SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. W. 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SPECIAL: 100 sheets Hammermill, either weight, and 
20 envelopes, any size or combination, $1. 








THE WRITING ART 


“...A book about writing by great writers, of rare 
interest to all writers .. .. Those who have a crafts- 
man’s reverence for their art .... The extracts are 
concerned in one way or another with the writer's 
methods, ideas, principles, or attitude toward his 
art.” — The New York Times. 


Price $2 or with THE WRITER for one year, $4 











Test of your 


-Writing Ability 





’ Do you feel the urge to 

: write? Get a line on your possibilities 

with Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test which reveals your 

aoe to create characters, to understand human motives, etc. 

ou will receive the frank opinion of a trained critic on your 
natural aptitude and present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”—‘‘the best criticism 

my work has ever had”—“you hit on my weaknesses”—‘“none 

of my teachers in either high school or college ever analyzed 

my work so completely’—these are typical comments from 

those who have taken this Test, efievel by the 


Richard Burton Cows 


in Creative Oriting 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes 
the Short Story, Article Writing and Newspaper 
Features. It meets the needs of the present-day writer and pro- 
spective writer. It brings to the student the F somes and rich- 
ness of Dr. Burton’s wide a ge as noted teacher, lecturer, 
editor, critic and author. t gives you a splendid personal 
training and individual coaching, teaches you what to do and 
how to do it, saves you from misguided effort. 
Many Richard Burton students are selling 
their work. Write today for Free Analysis 
Test and complete information. No obliga- 
tion—no salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
“The School of Personal Service in Creative Writing 
137-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CREATION 



























created during Ff 
the past twenty- & 
five years. It isa 
source of reliable, 
up-to-date infor- 
mation on every 
subject of interest 
telligent. 


to the in 

WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of 
editors ever organized was created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
“supreme authority.” Every technical subject has been 
handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of Johns 
Hopkins, for Ph ; Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, for E' ymology, are representative of the un- 
assailable authority back of this new Merriam-Webster. 
600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of 
Information Ever Put Into One Volume 
122,000 Entries ot Found in Any Other iorers. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. Ma — eagle In 
Color and Half 
Thousands of ree ~~ Articles Wonderfully Rich 
In on. 


000 Geograph 


ive T ment Antenym: 
urate and t asy to Understa: 
Thousands of ee ae N 

Pronunciation Ful xactly 

3350 Pages. New f to 
Cost $1,300,000.00. 

At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s 
Or Write for Free Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
536 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 



























ROSENE 
(Continued from Page Forty-Two) 


along a narrow and effective channel, by re- 
stricting action, time and place. What are 
these but the Aristotelian dramatic unities of 
venerable fame. And the laborious author who 4 
makes use of the device is merely practising 
in the classical tradition of Racine and Cor- 
neille ! 

Somewhat paradoxically, the very presence 
of an active narrator makes for the inclusion 
of those little irrelevancies which add piquancy 
and reality to any piece of writing. Bits of ob- 
servation, usually ignored or never otherwise 
thought of, are underlined. This is the reason 
why some journals, like that of Samuel Pepys, 
are so fascinating. They contain nothing of 
importance. 

A story which is no good in the third per- 
son will remain foul in the first. Grammatical 
juggling will not serve to hide the decay in 
a rotten yarn. This may provide one explana- 
tion for editorial hostility; many ‘I’ stories are j 
written as a last resort, out of despair. Edi- 
tors do shy at the first person, and it would be 
ridiculous to deny it. The typing of the first | 
person narrative by the confession rags may 
be to blame. A simple-minded reader, picking 
up a story in the first person, might jump to 
the conclusion that he was in for an orgy of 
simpering sex and the more domestic facts of 
life, and feel maltreated if he didn’t get it. 
This is discouraging to reader, editor, and 
writer alike. Especially to the writer, for there 
are lots of highly charged first person stories 
filed away in author’s attics waiting to be 
written. Some of them will be written, and i 
if they are first rate they will sell, for the edi- 
tor never lived who would turn down a really 
good story, if his other taboos have been molli- 
fied,—-written in the first person. 

* * * * ’ 


BUY STAMPS 
by “Lucretia Penny” . 
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If you believe in what you write 2 
By all means keep it in the mail 
For editors so rarely call { 
To ask if you have goods for sale! 
A postage stamp is better far 

For manuscript than both-balls are. 











